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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NaTuan Hasxect Dore, 
BosTON, January Ig, 1894. 

If the builders of the Tower of Babel had realized 
that as a result of their impious ambition the great 
and renowned city of Boston would, at the close of 
the Nineteenth Century, add to its many institutions 
of culture a Polyglot Club, I am certain that they 
would have paused and perhaps desisted in advance 
and thus the history of the world would have been 
changed. But such a club was initiated this week with 
great éclat and molto selbstzufriedenheit. The mem- 
bers are expected to converse in nothing but Italian 
atone meeting, in nothing but French at the next, 
and in nothing but German at the next. I believe it 
has not yet been determined what pains and penalties 
shall ensue in case a member forgets herself and 
speaks English or confuses the three languages on 
any given occasion. Strange as it may seem, no 
difficulty was experienced in finding a sufficient 
number of linguists to make up a very respectable 
organization; and had the limit of tongues been the 
sacred number seven, it is quite likely that enough 
would have arisen to save the reputation of the city. 

Not long ago I received a letter from a very learned 
woman who was anxious to discover what language 
was spoken by the prehistoric inhabitants of the Nile 
valley. Of course I was quite annihilated by such a 
demand and could only refer her to the Sphynx. 
And last week I met a beautiful young lady who was 
devoting her spare time to a serious study of Egyp- 
tian, Koptic and all the lore of the papyri. She was 
So modest and unassuming in regard to it that it was 
delightful :—evidently she had no idea that she was 


doing anything out of the usual course of things. 
But really the Boston young woman, whether or not 
fortified with the traditional eye-glasses and going 
for culture with all her heart, is a marvellous pheno- 
menon. All her days she gives to study, reading 
Dante quite undaunted, seeing clearly through the 
muddy meaning that is somehow planted in the deep: 
misprints of Browning at which other folks are 
frowning. Twice a week she takes up Plato; then 
she honors Herbert Spencer and she boldly quotes 
from Cato to the men whose wit is denser and her 
pluck is so heroic that she poses as a stoic. She is 
skilled in French and German, Russian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Egyptian, and her lips will read a sermon on 
the ignorance she trips ye on. No! her mind is 
never lazy. Oh, the Boston girl’s a daisy ! 

Miss Abby Langdon Alger, who is a prominent 
member of the Polyglot Club, and is also a busy 
worker in the interests of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, is getting up an interesting entertainment for 
the benefit of the Fo/é-Lorists. It will be nothing less 
than a Passion Play, given by the Italian Marionettes, 
which have so much delighted cultured Boston, The 
little Italian theatre at the North End holds only 
about two hundred people, but such is the eagerness 
to witness the entertainments given under the aus- 
pices of the Folk-Lore Society that people have 
gladly paid ten dollars for single tickets for the first 
performances. This Passion Play will take place 
probably on two afternoons during Passion-week. 

Cornhill is a locality that always fascinates the 
lover of old Boston. It has an almost foreign aspect 
as it curves down from Scollay Square with antique 
book-stalls on one side, and shops for the sale of 
artists’ materials on the other, and especially by rea- 
son of the flight of old steps leading down into Brattle 
Street. Up two flights of straight and narrow stairs 
from the door-way numbered 6g is a cosy little room, 
the door of which bears in artistic letters the legend 
“‘Copelandand Day.”’ This isthe headquarters of the 
new publishing house that has just brought out the 
unexpurgated edition of Rossetti’s ‘‘ House of Life.’ 
It is a room which Charles Lamb would have rejoiced 
to frequent. The windows look out on a wilderness 
of ancient roofs. There are book-cases filled with 
rare old books, some of them bearing the arms of 
Madame de la Pompadour ; beautiful tooled bindings 
and folios exquisitely printed add to the bookishness 
of the place. It is the intention of the firm to make 
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a specialty of artistically printed and artistically 
bound books. They will soon have ready an edition 
of Oscar Wilde’s one act tragedy of ‘‘ Salome,”’ trans- 
lated by the author from his original French ver- 
sion recently issued in Paris. The cover and the ten 
full-page illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley are the 
most extraordinary combinations of original individ- 
uality and Japanesish suggestion that I ever saw. 
Such is certainly their first venture: ‘‘The House of 
Life,’’ with its clear typography and its richness of 
initials! There are 114 of them dueto Mr. Bertram 
Grosvenor, who also furnishes three intricate and 
artistic borders. The edition is limited to 5co copies, 
and 50 extra, printed on Michallat paper with rubri- 
cated initials. 

Another volume of English poems which will bear 
the American imprint of Copeland and Day, will be 
those of Francis Thompson, the young North-of- 
England man, who having come down to London, at 
first earned a precarious livelihood by selling matches 
and doing other drudgeries, until his brilliant genius 
was discovered, and such men as Coventry Patmore 
and Robert Browning gave him their aid and 
encouragement. A volumeof verse, by Miss Katha- 
rine Tynan, is to be issued simultaneously, by Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane, of London, and by Copeland 
and Day. These will also be the American publishers 
of the third edition of Le Gallienne’s poems. 

Their first distinctively American book will be 
“‘Vagabondia, a Book of Poems,” by Bliss Carman 
and Richard Hovey. It will begin with a Horatian 
echo: 

“ Have little care that life be brief 
And less that Art is long. 
Success is in the silences 
Tho’ Fame is in the song.”’ 


The reader will have to decide, either by internal 
evidence or by fore-knowledge, the authorship of the 
single poems, for the book gives no clue. It will con- 
tain, however, Carman’s ‘‘ The Joys of the Road,” 
‘*A More Ancient Mariner,’’ and his Sir Walter Scott- 
like, Scald-like ‘‘War-Song of Gamelbar,’’ and 
Hovey’s “‘ Discovery,” and ‘‘ Lawrence’s Song,’’ from 
“‘A Lady of Venice.”’ Many of the thirty-six poems 
are here published for the first time, but some of them 
have appeared in different periodicals, so that it would 
be impossible to put on the title-page the line from 
Mr. Hovey’s recent poem in Zhe /ndefendent : 


“ New, new, new, new, new—through and through,” 


(I hope I have not left out any of the ‘‘ news,”’ for 
each stanza had a line with a whole row of them.) 

I am certain from the specimens that I have seen 
of the publications of this young house that all the 
poets of America will be green with envy and eager 
to have their pet works brought out in the same 
artistic and satisfying manner. I do not suppose that 
I impeach the individuality of Messrs. Copeland and 
Day when I say that their work is in a line with the 
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exquisite productions of William Morris—where type, 
paper, illustrations and every detail are the result of 
careful, honest, painstaking art. There is room for 
such a publishing house in Boston and there is no 
doubt of their success. 

A most fascinating book has just been produced by 
the Forbes Lithographic Manufacturing Company. 
It consists of twenty albertype reproductions of pho- 
tographs taken on the ‘‘ Noble Charles” river, 
between Newton Lower Falls and Waltham. It is 
rightly entitled ‘‘ The Picturesque Charles,” and Mr, 
Quincy Pond, of Auburndale, to whom the photo- 
graphs are due and who sends the work, bound beau- 
tifully in brown morocco, for the very reasonable price 
of $1.75, may be accused of publishing a score of 
poems, for the views fully deserve that name. It is 
Auburndale, by the way, where the brilliant young 
poet, Miss Guiney, has recently brought her Muse 
into the pound, in other words, has accepted the 
position of postmistress and become more distinc- 
tively than ever a woman of letters. I know what 
her salary is, but that I will not divulge lest it 
should tempt the members of the Pegasus Club of 
Philadelphia and fifty thousand other poets in this 
country (there were that number, I believe, when 
Lowell wrote ‘‘ The Fable for Critics’’) to apply for 
similar positions. 

A unportentous silence invests almost all the pub- 
lishing-houses. The firm of D. Lothrop Company, 
who have been expecting to occupy a large and 
commodious new building near Atlantic Avenue, 
have been forced by strenuous circumstances into 
insolvency, rather as a measure of precaution than as 
an immediate necessity, since among their asse‘s was 
said to be almost enough cash to pay off their indebt- 
edness. They will probably continue under the 
guidance of a receiver. Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany will soon bring out the long ago announced, 
but delayed, work on Geographical Discovery, by 
Dr. Justin Winsor, entitled ‘‘ Cartier to Frontenac.” 
They have also in hand William W. Story's “ Poet's 
Portfolio,” which consists of a series of lyrics depend- 
ing on the imagined conversation between a lady and 
gentleman; also Mary Hallock Foote’s “In Exile 
and Other Stories "—all of which I believe have seen 
the light in periodicals. 

‘The Twentieth Century Club” is fairly launched, 
with a list of sixty members to begin with. The 
initiation fees and yearly dues are to be only ten dol- 
lars, which cannot be said to be high. Bishop Brooks 
was greatly interested in the success of the plan and 
the first public function of the Club is to be a 
Memorial meeting, at which Dr. Donald—Mr. Brooks's 
successor at Trinity—has agreed to speak, and the 
oration will be delivered by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
who will show what Bishop Brooks's life stood for in 
the elevation of citizenship. This will take place on 
the evening of the anniversary of the Bishop’s death. 
Another proposed meeting will consider the ‘‘ Lessons 
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of the World's Fair,’’ and it is hoped that Director 
Burnham and Frank Millet will participate. The 
question of drawing in schools is greatly agitating 
Boston, and that is to be a prominent issue for the 
consideration of the Club. So it seems to begin 
promisingly as regards its self-constituted office in the 
community. 

Mr. Mead, who is head and front in all such move- 
ments, has just been distinguishing himself as a 
member of the Grand Jury. He was overwhelmed 
with work, but as President of the Society for Pro- 
moting Good Citizenship he could not well beg off 
from such a public duty and so he has been taking 
his turn in ‘the jury box. His first case, I believe, 
beat the record for celerity and will thus go down to 
time. The State had sued an Irishman. The fore- 
man proposed to have an informal ballot, to see how 
the jury were affected, and handed them cards, on 
which were printed the words “guilty’’ and “not 
guilty.” All the jurymen laid their cards down. 
When they were turned up each one read “not 
guilty,” and the case was decided ! 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
“The Beginnings of the English Romantic Move- 
ment” belongs to a school of literary criticism of 
which German example is to give us a growing share. 
Mr, William Lyon Phelps sets out to trace the 
literary steps by which in one hundred years the 
English reader ceased to admire the ‘‘ Essay on 
Man” and came to admire Wordsworth’s ode on 
immortality. Heisminute. Heisthorough. He is 
scientific. He is most useful. He proves conclu- 
sively how early in the eighteenth century Roman- 
ticism began and showsits steps. I am impressed, as 
I think most readers will be, by the patient erudition 
which this little book displays. I have not checked 
the book point by point, but where I have, Mr. Phelps 
is accuracy itself. If one cares for the study of 
literary tendency in the eighteenth century his book 
is indispensable. Any man seriously interested in 
the history of English literature will find much 
refreshment in it, because it will lead him to re-read a 
wide array of neglected worthies. But Mr. Phelps 
deals with books as though he were handling speci- 
mens and classifies poets as he would shells. There 
is not from end to beginning a trace of that conscious- 
ness of the innate dignity of letters which is the one 
lamp whose light can keep the critic from stumbling 
over the very corner stones of literature. In mere logi- 
cal arrangement the book is admirable, and by this fact 
the easier mastered and remembered, but to the form 
of the sentence or the flow of periods Mr. Phelps 
pays small heed, and while Addison and Smollett 
used “smutty” in the sense of obscene, the word grates 
onmodern ears. The substance of an appendix on 
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David Mallet’s share in ‘‘ William and Margaret”’ 
has appeared in the Harvard Magazine. 


* 
* * 


Political economy in this country is again becom- 
ing as metaphysical as the work of the schoolmen. 
Professor John R. Commons, in his ‘‘ Distribution of 
Wealth,” has a few pages dealing with a small share, 
a very small share, of the facts collected on this sub- 
ject, and among these, outside of his own, he does not 
select the most accurate. The rest of the work is a 
theoretical discussion, first, of the new conception of 
value,” which Mr. Commons discusses so lucidly that 
I am surprised to find I can understand a little of the 
idea that it is not what we eat yesterday, but what we 
would like to eat to-morrow, which keeps us going. 
This sounds better put this way, to quote Mr. Com- 
mons: “‘ Subjective value is an intellectual estimate of 
the quantity of utility embraced in definite amounts 
of acommodity depending upon the marginal utility 
of the commodity.” With this conception as a start- 
ing point Mr. Commons arranges in order the work 
of society in seeking objective things, because they 
have subjective values ; but he reaches the conclusion 
that as society develops, the few get these objective 
things and the many are left with a greatly increased 
appetite, in the shape of a keener consciousness of 
subjective values. Hence Mr. Commons argues ‘as 
population increases, as better opportunities are occu- 
pied, and as the margin of cultivation is lowered, 
wages are depressed ’’ and it is harder to get work. 
But the fact is that in all Europe and all Eastern 
America wages, as a whole, steadily rise, and the share 
of people at work increases. Mr. Commons closes 
with an argument, unanswerable on his reasoning, 
against the justice of letting the mere investor, who 
does not direct, get profits from capital in permanent 
monopolies which society should appropriate through 
taxation on land values, franchises and inheritances. 

x» 

Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, an Harvard Professor, 
in ‘‘ Practical Essays on American Government,”’ has 
brought together a number of magazine articles of 
varying value, but all to-day worth reading. Two 
on colonial local government are altogether from the 
New England standpoint, as Harvard work is a little 
apt to be. Two on our public lands and river and 
harbor appropriations are good studies. The former 
has a most useful table but the latter scarcely gives 
room to the effect of actual improvements or the 
influence on railroad rates of a river route which may 
not be used. The ‘Chilean Controversy” iscareful and 
impartial as far as it goes. It omits altogether the 
personal animosity to the United States of the ruling 
class in Chili, and the fact that the “ Congress” 
opposing Balmaceda had legally expired is not men- 
tioned. Other articles on the Speakership, Civil 
Service Reform, etc., are less important. 
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Miss Katharine St. Hill's ‘‘ Grammar of Palmistry ”’ 
is a small book on an amusing subject, in which almost 
any one with a little penetration and social tact can 
make a dull hour interesting. The hold the subject 
has is an odd one, but nostronger than the coincidences 
of astrology. 


* 
* * 


The South American histories which are now being 
published by a Chicago firm constitute a most useful 
addition to current works of reference, because they 
furnish information in a field on which almost 
nothing is accessible in our libraries. Chile is the 
subject of the last of these works. Written by Mr. 
Anson Uriel Hancock, it is less history than annals. 
The record is given consecutively from histories 
already published in Spanish and the author presents 
the facts as he found them. He neither arranges nor 
illuminates. The volume is but dull reading and 
some perseverance is needed to master four hundred 
and seventy-one pages of this monotonous record. 
The map prefixed to the volume also is a poor one; 
but there isa good index. This work is a decided 
addition to previous sources of information on Chile, 
and, while it is not likely to be bought for private 
libraries, it ought to be in all public collections. 

x 

Mr. Charles Henry Crandall, in his ‘‘ Wayside 
Music,” strikes a clear, sincere note now and then 
which redeems his verse and raises it above the 
average level. Like so much other contemporary 
verse, it is so good, that one wonders it is not better. 


It is, at all events, sincere and full of feeling. 


* 
* * 


‘* Owen Meredith’s’’ (Lord Lytton’s) early volume 
of verse, “‘ The Wanderer,” has just been republished 
after thirty-six years. Few Americans have read it, 
though extracts and fugitive poems appeared in con- 
nection with ‘‘ Lucile’’ over twenty years ago. The 
volume explains Lord Lytton as no other does, It is 
amazing that the poetic capacity here apparent should 
have run to waste and one wonders if a sinister 
explanation sometimes made for his sterile talent is 
the true one. But more is needed for a poet than 
felicity and facility. The critical faculty is as neces- 
sary to the poet as the creative and staying power 
which keeps him long at his arduous task is indis- 
pensable. Without these, high promise, such as this 
volume presents, withers fruitless. Its verse has much 
of the fresh charm of ‘‘ Lucile,’’ but that was carried 
by its story. This has none. 


* 
* * 


In “Adirondack Musings’ Mr. Edward Sherwood 
Creamer has written a small volume of verse of such 
extreme simplicity that it has a quaint flavor of its 
own. These homely lines are often as unconscious 
as the ballad, and singularly photographic now and 
then. 
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“ Darwiniana,” the last volume of essays issued by 
Mr Thomas Henry Huxley, is one-half of it the papers 
he issued thirty years ago, when Darwin’s work was 
new. Mr. Huxley is always a model of clear style 
and therefore interesting, but the chief value of this 
group of essays is their record of the reception of the 
greatest hypothesis of the century. With a generation 
past, too, one can see that Mr. Huxley's assumption 
that this hypothesis, once accepted, would lead all 
men to admit that ‘‘consciousness and molecular 
action are capable of being expressed by one 
another, just as heat and mechanical action are”’ is 
still far from being a conviction of which all men are 
convinced, There arein addition Mr. Huxley's pub- 
lic addresses at and after Mr. Darwin's death and, 
six lectures collected, because this edition of Mr. Hux- 
ley is to hold all he has issued, but of no interest 
now. 


* 
* * 


General Winfield Scott, besides his own auto- 
biography, has been the subject of three lives, while 
his connection with our active military affairs for 
nearly half a century gives a voluminous official record 
of his career. Yet no account of him has been writ- 
ten in which the man, as he was, in his strength and 
weakness, has been portrayed. He was one of the 
few pompous men in history who were able. An 
imposing exterior is generally an imposition; but 
General Scott unquestionably just missed being a 
great soldier and in the second rank he stands high. 
General Marcus J. Wright has compiled a life of the 
general for the ‘‘Great Commanders” ’ series, but he 
cannot be said to have composed one. The life is 
all here—battles, quarrels, career and commands ; but 
when through the volume the reader will have learned 
more of history than of Scott. The book is unneces- 
sarily long and quotations occupy too large a share of 


it. 


* 
* * 


‘The history of Christianity has very little to do 
with the teaching of Christ.’ Hard sayings like 
this are thick in ‘‘ The Religion of a Literary Man,” 
by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, a book few will read 
and fewer still like, but which has both style and 
thought, form and substance. Written in answer to 
a truculent poem of Mr. Robert Buchanan, Mr. Le 
Gallienne, a young English poet and reviewer of the 
Academy, voices in this book the views of that 
growing class of spiritual and intellectual men who 
find in themselves keen devotion to the Christ and in- 
difference, sometimes alas! antagonism, to Christian- 
ity. Men who are pious, but who are not religious, who 
feel that ‘‘ not by the persecutor but by the priest, has 
the world so far won the battle against Christ,” 
such will find a kindred spirit in this little book, 
which can be read at a sitting, and is the first sign 
that another lay preacher has come to fill the pulpit 
of Matthew Arnold. 
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Japan has had no good history as yet, although the 
descriptive literature on the archipelago is large. 
The best connected narrative of Japanese annals 
which has yet appeared in English has just been 
published in the ‘‘Story of the Nations’’ series, 
Dr. David Murray, its author, is well known from his 
connection with education at New York and Albany. 
He spent several years in Japan as adviser of the 
Minister of Education, and he has been occupied on 
this work for several years. While not acquainted 
with Japanese—a lack which has led him into a few 
small errors—he has been wise enough to turn to the 
large body of information ir the transactions of the 
“ Asiatic Society of Japan’’ and of the ‘‘ German 
Asiatic Society,” as well as to the wide range of 
similar material published in Japan. This gives his 
work much of the value and accuracy of original 
investigation, The thread of the story is a long one 
and the reader will find it difficult to keep it from 
tangling, but this is inevitable in writing of a land 
whose history is not related to our own, and which 
offers few points of comparison. 
x“ % 

A commentary on a contemporary work of genius 
is the most unnecessary thing in the world, such a 
work being its own interpreter and needing a com- 
mentary only where time has brought obscurity. 
Stil if one wants, not Ibsen, but talk about Ibsen, 
Professor Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, who knows the 
dramatist personally, and his language by birth and 
Norse literature by study, is a thoroughly competent 
guide, so far as training is concerned. His ‘‘Com- 
mentary” on the writings of Ibsen has an introductory 
sketch of the man, for the rest Mr. Boyesen takes 
each work, analyzes it, and shows what you had better 
think about it. A glass is always a glaze. 


* 
%* * 


‘George Egerton,”’ the author of ‘‘ Keynotes,”’ is, it 
appears, a woman, Mrs. Clairmonte. The facts make 
more certain her future success. Some men have 
seen things as she sees them; but, so far as I know, 
no English speaking women—the irreconcilable con- 
flict of sex not entering into the experience of most 
women who write, for the obvious reason that such 
women usually leave more books than babies, 





=Dr. S. A. K. Strahan, whose works on ‘' Marriage 
and Disease’ and “ Instinctive Criminality ’’ made a 
marked impression at the time of their publication, 
has ready a new work on “Suicide and Insanity,” 
which he describes as ‘‘a physiological and sociolo- 
gical study."’ It is published in this country by Mac- 
millan & Co, He has given his book to the public in 


the hope that people “‘ may be induced to use intelli- 
gently in the propagation of the human race some of 
the knowledge, care, and forethought so successfully 
experienced in the breeding of the lower animals,” 
N. Y. Times. 
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THOMAS HUGHES. 


Thomas Hughes, Q. C., second son of Mr. John 
Hughes, of Donnington Priory, near Newbury, Berks, 
by Margaret Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Wilkinson, was born on October 20, 1823, at Uffing- 
ton, in Berkshire, of which parish his grandfather 
was vicar. His father afterwards removed to Don- 
nington Priory. In 1830 he was sent to a school at 
Twyford, near Winchester, and at the end of the year 
1833 he was 1emoved to Rugby, where he studied 
under Dr. Arnold. Thence he proceeded to Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1845. Previous to that time he had turned his atten- 
tion to political problems, and when he left Oxford 
he was an advanced Liberal. He was called to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in January, 1848. Mr. Hughes 
was appointed a Queen’s Counsel in 1869, and in 
the following year he made a tour in the United 
States. 

In 1857 he wrote ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School Days, by 
an Old Boy,” which has passed through several edi- 
tions, and a French version of which ‘‘imité de 
l’Anglais avec l'autorisation de l’auteur, par J. Levoi- 
sin,’ appeared in Paris in 1875 ; ‘‘ The Scouring of the 
White Horse,’”’ 1858, though dated 1859; ‘“‘Tom 
Brown at Oxford,”’ 3 volumes, and “ Religio Laici,” 
1861, being the first of a series of ‘‘ Tracts for Priests 
and People,” and afterwards reprinted as a ‘‘A Lay- 
man’s Faith,”’ 1868 ; “‘ The Cause of Freedom: which 
is its Champion in America, the North or the South?” 
1863; ‘‘ Alfred the Great,”’ in the ‘ Sunday Library 
for Household Reading,” 1869; ‘‘ Memoir of a 
Brother,”’ [Geo. C. Hughes]. (2d edit., 1873); a Pre- 
fatory Memoir to Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ Alton Locke,” 
1876; ‘‘ The Old Church: What shall we do with It ?”’ 
a volume directed against the movement for the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England, 1878; and 
‘*A Memoir of Daniel Macmillan,” 1882. He also 
contributed a preface to ‘‘ Whitmore’s Poems; ’’ and 
edited J. R. Lowell's ‘“‘ Biglow Papers,” 1859; the 
Comte de Paris’ work on ‘‘ The Trade Unions of 
England,” 1869; F. D. Maurice’s treatise on ‘‘ The 
Friendship of Books,” 1874; and ‘Gone to Texas: 
Letters from our Boys,” 1885; ‘Life of Bishop 
Fraser,’ 1887; ‘‘ Livingstone,” 1889. 

To the army of readers, recruited from three gen- 
erations, of Mr. Hughes’ ‘‘Tom Brown,” the main 
charm of the book lies in the fact that it is a live 
story about a real boy. Its healthy and manly tone 
affect young and old alike, and its success is the 
enduring one of a truthful biography told with earn- 
estness and unconscious art. 

Judge Hughes married, in 1847, Anne Frances, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. James Ford, Prebendary 
of Exeter. He is young at seventy, and has given 
up what are called politics, for social questions. In 
1880 he founded in Tennessee a colony called Rugby. 

Men and Women of the Time. 
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The plate portrait of Mr. Hughes with this issue of 
Book News is from the original of the frontispiece 
to the Porter and Coates’ finely illustrated new edition 
of ‘‘ Tom Brown's Schooldays.”’ 


FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 
BERLIN, January, 1894. 


It has been said of Marshal von Moltke that if his 
pre-eminence as a tactician and strategist had not 
completely eclipsed all other claims to distinction he 
would have won fame as an author. No one will 
challenge this observation after reading the collection 
of his miscellaneous writings, including the history of 
the French war, impressions of travel, letters to his 
wife and relatives, personal memories, and philosoph- 
ical reflections, of which the eighth and concluding 
volume, ‘‘ Letters from Turkey,” illustrated by the 
Marshal’s own drawings and sketches, has just 
appeared. Portions of the series, published last 
year, have already been translated into English ; but 
no translation can adequately represent the purity of 
style and diction which characterizes his more serious 
works, or the delicate and genial humor which per- 
vades his letters. Another and scarcely less interest- 
ing series, comprising his technical studies, plans of 
campaign, and observations on tactics, is in course of 
publication by the War Department. They will take 
their place among German classics, and will be read 
when perhaps the German Empire, which their author 
so largely helped to found, shall be but a memory of 
the past. 

Dr. Franz Stuhlmann, who accompanied the 
lamented Emin Pasha during his journeys in Central 
Africa until the year 1891, when he reluctantly left 
him, on his positive order, to lead a party to the coast, 
has erected a monument not only to his chief, but to 
himself, in his splendid and comprehensive work 
entitled, ‘‘With Emin Pasha into the Heart of 
Africa.” It was prepared at the instance of the 
Colonial Department of the Foreign Office, and 
published under its auspices on the anniversary 
of Emin’s arrival in 1889 at Bagamoyo, on the 
East African coast, as the unwilling companion, 
almost the captive, of his competitor Stanley. This 
first authentic record of Emin’s explorations is a 
handsome quarto of nine hundred pages, copiously 
illustrated with maps, chromotypes, autotypes, and 
wood-cuts, and is printed in Roman type, which is 
gradually obtaining the preference for works of this 
class, as it has long been almost exclusively used for 
scientific treatises. Several of the financial journals, 
and nearly all the technical periodicals, are likewise 
printed in Roman characters. 

Another book of the month, notable for the severe 
criticism to which it has been subjected in high 
quarters, is ‘‘ The German Empire in the time of Bis- 
marck,” a large octavo of 700 pages, by the, Prince’s 
fanatical devotee, Hans Blum, of the Leipziger Nach- 
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vichten. Its great fault is that the author seeks to 
glorify the Iron Chancellor by depreciating every- 
body else, and does not hesitate to reiterate state- 
ments to which the most positive denial has been 
given, even by the Prince himself. Such mistaken 
zeal can only reflect upon the credit of Herr Blum. 
Prince Bismarck’s fame rests on too solid a founda- 
tion to need officious bolstering. The book has found 
a considerable sale, but as history it is worthless. 

Kulturbilder aus den Vereinigten Staaten (Pictures 
of Civilization in the United States), by G. Diercks, is 
among the latest of the many publications to which the 
Columbian Exposition has given the impulse. Though 
not free from errors, it presents the contrasts between 
German and American social life fairly, and not 
unfavorably ; but it laments the increasing number of 
childless marriages, which it ascribes to over-taxation 
of the brain at school, and consequent weakening of 
the physical forces of American women. 

One of the handsomest issues of the Holiday sea- 
son was an illustrated work entitled ‘‘ The Saxon Switz- 
erland,’’ by Johann Renatus, in large folio, with 
twenty full-page pictures of the scenery of that 
romantic region, so familiar to Americans who have 
sojourned in Dresden. It is published by Graun, of 
Zittau, and is dedicated to King Albert, of Saxony. 
Professor Georg Ebers, the well-known Egyptologist, 
contributes to the Christmas table a novel, ‘ Cleo- 
patra,” in which, with his accustomed skill and com- 
prehensive knowledge, he delineates the life and times 
of Egypt’s voluptuous queen, of whom Pascal said that 
‘if her nose had been longer, the history of the world 
might have been totally changed.’’ Readers of Prof. 
Ebers’ romances, while viewing a gorgeous panorama, 
may at the same time acquire accurate information 
on a very interesting subject. Whether or not this 
is a recommendation is a matter of individual taste. 
Another story of antiquity is ‘‘ The Olympians,” by 
Paul Oscar Hocker; a life-like picture of Athenian 
society and culture in the time of Pericles, almost 
worthy of a place besides Professor Becker's famous 
Charicles. Of the almanacs and calendars—his- 
torical, statistical, poetical, political, and whatever 
all the other adjectives may be that end in-a/—I can 
only say that their name is legion, and that many of 
them are exceedingly pretty. 

A book of some interest to music- lovers is entitled 
‘“‘Famous Pianists of the Past and Present,” and 
contains 116 short biographies and 114 portraits, 
including, with all the great celebrities, many whose 
names are unfamiliar to the majority of readers. A 
similar volume was published last year, devoted to 
famous violinists. 

The Nestor of the Berlin University, Dr. Ludwig 
Michelet, Professor of Philosophy, sometimes called 
‘the last of the Hegelians,’’ celebrated his ninety-sec- 
ond birthday onthe 4thof December. He isstill hale 
and vigorous in mind and body. The attendance at 
the University is increasing. The number of stu- 
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dents in the present ‘semester is 4979, or 103 more 
than last winter, and 1089 more than during the 
summer term. The new matriculations numbered 
2244, of whom about 200 were Americans, chiefly in 
the medical department. Vernon. 


THE LATE THOS. W. PARSONS. 


Of the recently departed masters of the art of 
verse-making of that generation to which the 
“ Autocrat’? belongs, and he the only survivor, the 
personality of the late Doctor T. W. Parsons, not the 
least remarkable of them all, is likely to remain to 
the general public the most shadowy. 

In his death the capital of Massachusetts lost a 
singular character, a very perfect gentleman, whimsi- 
cal to the back-bone, a man of learning who came 
quite near to being a great poet. Of Boston birth 
and New England descent, he looked like an Italian 
of the old Noblesse, tall, swarthy and gaunt; and 
though he had nota particle of humor in his com- 
position, he somehow reminded one of Dr. Ricca- 
bocca, that admirable creation of Bulwer’s fancy in 
“My Novel.’’ 

Dr. Parsons had about as much regard for fame 
after death as any weather-beaten old New Eng- 
land farmer,—perhaps less. A characteristic story 
of a very pronounced dislike of his used to be 
told years ago in the back dens of the book- 
making craft: ‘‘Give you a volume of reminis- 
cences’’ was his answer to a publisher who waited 
upon him with that object and who plied him 
with all the persuasive cunning of his following, 
“Sir, I would see thee hanged ere I consented ; your 
demand is a vile one; one which insults not only me 
but all my friends living and gone; get thee gone, 
sir, and quickly ; in a word, I have no wish to see 
myself enrolled amongst the collectors of rubbish— 
all a sorry set of rascals from Boswell to Fields.” 
“A great book lost’’ was the smothered response of 
the luckless publisher, as he quickly withdrew, con- 
scious only of a long and bony finger pointing with 
much irritation to a door which he forgot to close in 
the suddenness of his. going. The least act which 
seemed to savor of publicity he shrank from, the 
silent approval of a few scholars pleasing him 
infinitely more than all the shouts of the multi- 
farious crowd. Even to his closest friend he denied 
and concealed with a timorous secretiveness the 
depth and richness of his poetic bent. 

He had a curious fondness for seeing his books 
brought out in centres fir from Boston and in editions 
so small as to make it impossible for the ubiquitous 
collector in those days to get together a complete set 
of the children of his brain, A copy of his fine but 
unfinished translation of Dante is considered by the 
book-hunter a valuable prize, and fetches when found 
a large price. It was issued at his own expense many 
years since in quarto shape through a small dealer of 
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foreign extraction, trying to get a living by the importa- 
tion of Italian and French books, and is a good speci- 
men of the printer’s art. A Boston publishing firm 
has prepared and issued since his death, a new 
edition of his rendering of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” 
and a volume of his ‘‘ Poems.” 

Seeing a work through the press was to his ever- 
delaying nature a melancholy sort of task (in which 
the unlucky printer shared) for he pruned, polished 
and corrected to an exasperating degree. He rarely 
troubled the publishers with visits or suggestions, but 
left that to Longfellow who, regarding the publisher 
as the author’s natural enemy (?) was much given te 
suggesting money-loosing enterprises, ventures which. 
usually embraced the first fruits of some fair scrib 
bler’s brain, and which no amount of daring adver- 
tising combined with every conceivable plan for 
entrapping the public, could bring back to the pocket 
of the publisher. 

Dr. Parsons was by instinct and taste an ecclesias- 
tic, a churchman of the Newman type, without guile, 
without worldliness, without ambition, and he had 
a Don Quixote simplicity of nature that was charm- 
ing always to those who enjoyed his confidence. His 
devotional side intensified with his years. The so- 
called broadening tendencies of his fellow worshippers 
in the faith which he loved so well, made him draw 
more closely to the rigid tenets of the mother-church 
of England, and the rebuke which he gave to the 
rapidly growing American daughter of that proud 
and powerful denomination is to be seen on the title- 
page of his exquisite versification of the Collects of 
the Church, the words “ Church of England” actually 
appearing there, in place of the seemingly more- 
fitting combination ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America.” 

It is impossible not to think that many of his church 
poems will be read and preserved in collections of 
religious poetry long after their singular author and 
his place in American letters have been forgotten. A 
few of these spontaneous efforts of his feelings might 
fairly be called churchly jewels, not sparkling, but 
gems that shine with an old time medizval lustre, 
smacking of the cloister, the reflections of a spirit 
adoring, devotional, pleading. 

A more singularly sensitive, shrinking being, though 
autocratic at times, filled with odd learning, possess- 
ing a natural grace of manners that would have 
touched the heart of Lord Chesterfield (he sometimes, 
indeed, surprised and awed an ordinary dame unused 
to old-fashioned courtliness) and one more opposite to 
the accepted idea of the native New Englander, never 
trod the crooked, narrow streets of Boston. 

Longfellow, who embalmed him as the ‘‘ Poet” in 
the “‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” greatly admired the 
man’s talents, but none to a greater extent than the 
overbearing, aristocratic Charles Sumner. 

His townsmen knew scarcely his name; weeks after 
his death a continuous cry went through the refined 
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circles of New England’s metropolis, ‘‘ Who is this 
Dr. Parsons the newspapers are mentioning so 
much ?”’ Peace to his ashes! 





THE AUTHOR OF *“ DODO.” 
‘One of the most interesting features of the present 
publishing season has been the simultaneous eleva- 
tion of two writers of the name of Benson into 
literary notoriety—an event which has puzzled the 
quidnuncs not a little. As a matter of fact the 
two new men are brothers—the poet being the older, 
and the novelist the second, of the surviving 
sons of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Benson, who is at present a highly suc- 
cessful and popular master at Eton, does not make 
his first bow to the reading public in the volume of 
poems which has just appeared and attracted so much 
attention and kindly criticism. It is not, I think, 
generally known outside the circle of his friends that 
he was the “ Christopher Carr’’ whose ‘“‘ Memoirs of 
Arthur Hamilton ’’ made a certain academic mark in 
1886. This book, the pseudonymity of which was 
carefully preserved, affected to be the biography of a 
young man of sentiment, lately deceased. It was 
violently attacked; and in a copy of the book, which 
was issued in covers striped with azure and black, 
presented afterwards to a friend, I have seen a set of 
verses in Mr. Arthur Benson’s writing, beginning : 

“I wrote a volume—sorry trade! 
The critics came—a genial crew : 
Twas prescient wit, not chance that made 

My patient covers black and blue.’’ 

Literary success was to come to him through other 
channels; and in the light of the poetical talent so 
largely revealed in his ‘‘ Verses,’ many readers will 
turn back to Arthur Hamilton and discover there— 
falteringly expressed sometimes, but clearly there— 
the fine ethical qualities of the future poet. His 
volume of verse has met with more than common 
recognition, and its success is the more significant in 
that Mr. Benson departs altogether from the forms 
and subjects which are just now fashionable with the 
younger generation. 

Judging from the year when Mr. Arthur Benson 
received his degree at King’s, I take him to be about 
thirty now. His brother, Mr. E. F. Benson, is much 
younger—not long since an undergraduate of the 
same college at Cambridge. His success (and it has 
been a very noisy and reverberating one) has taken 
everybody by surprise. I have heard—it may, of 
course, be a mere canard—that, less than a year ago, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury asked a well-known 
novelist if he would do him the personal kindness of 
glancing at ‘‘a little book that Fred had written,”’ 
and seeing whether it would be worth publishing. 
The handwriting was fearsome; and the famous 
novelist, after coasting about the edges of the MS., 
replied decidedly in the negative. Mr. Benson, how- 
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ever, was not to be fogged off so easily, and the book 
in question duly appeared under the title of ‘‘ Dodo,” 
At first no one noticed it, until society suddenly 
became aware that the heroine was excessively like a 
certain lady whom everybody (who is “ anybody”) 
knows and envies. Public attention being thus 
awakened, yet another portrait was discovered; and 
then everyone, from Royalty downward, hurried to 
ask for ‘‘ Dodo”’ at the libraries. The two novels of 
season—‘' The Heavenly Twins” and “ Dodo”— 
have been, it is significant to observe, the work of 
amateurs. But Mr. E, F. Benson will not, I fancy, 
be content to remain among the amateurs. His gift 
of character is already recognized ; his work is sought 
by editors; and, if he has the courage to husband his 
resources, he has before him every prospect of a 
notable career. London Correspondent in the Critic. 


MR. PARKER AND HIS WRITINGS. 
Dorothy Lundt, writing in the Boston Transcript, 
says: Parker like Kipling, like Stevenson, is above 
all a ‘‘man’s man;"’ women with him, as James so 
admirably says of Stevenson, are in life, but “girls 
ina boy’s game.’ As Kipling has told us past all 
forgetting the story of India, so Parker has told us 
past all forgetting the story of Northern Canada, and 
—what is practically the same—the story of the 
Hudson Bay Company. ‘Pierre and His People” is 
in its way, as fine as ‘‘Plain Tales from the Hills.” 
Pierre is a Romany of the snows; a wandering gam- 
bler ; and in all these tales of himself and his people 
he plays some part; sometimes a leading one, as in 
‘‘God’s Garrison,”’ the abandoned fort in the Arctic 
circle, held for an icy winter by Pierre and the idiot lad 
he would not abandon; sometimes merely that of 
chorus, as, swinging his feet from the table of a 
trader’s shop or rough hostlery, he watches many 
strange things through half-shut eyes, and comments 
on them only in snatches of wild and broken song. 


These fragments of balladry are among the keenest, 
most haunting delights of the book; they tantalize 
with their incompleteness; they tell that, in their 
author, we have not only a _ new teller of tales, 
but—yet more glorious gift—a new singer of songs. 
For reckless humor, take Pierre’s jibe at the famous 
Mounted Police: 

“© the Riders of the Plains, my boys, are twenty thousand 
strong— 

O Lordy! don’t they make the prairies howl ? 

’T is their lot to smile on virtue, and to collar what is wrong, 

And to intercept the happy flowing bowl. 

They've a notion that in glory, when we wicked writhe in 
chains, 

They will all be major generals—and that ! 

O a lovely band of pilgrims are the Riders of the Plains— 

Will some sinner please to pass around the hat ?”’ 


Of heroic verse the examples are many. 
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For exquisite, hunting pathos,—as wild as the 

night-wind, as wan as a wahing moon,—match this, 

if we may: 

“You'll travel far and wide, dear, but you'll come back 
again, 

You'll come back to your father and your mother in the 
glen ; 

Although we should be lyin’ ’neath the heather-grasses then, 

You'll be comin’ back, my darlin’ ! 

You’ll see the icebergs sailin’ along the wintry foam, 

The white hair o’ the breakers, the wild swans as they 
roam : 

But you'll not forget the rowan beside your father’s home— 

You’ll be comin’ back, my darlin’! 

You'll hear the wild birds singing, beneath a brighter sky ; 

The roof-tree of your home, dear, it will be grand an’ high ; 

But you’ll hunger for the hearthstone where, a child, you 
used to lie; 


x, 


You'll be coming back, my darlin 

Vivid as is Parker's song, his prose is scarcely less 
vivid. He paints landscapes ina single line; his 
phrases have the anvil-ring, virile, terse and keen. 
He is a literary acquaintance worth making. Let us 
hope, now that he has won his name and recognition, 
he will not, as Kipling says, lose himself among the 
toy-shops ; nor forego the telling of man's deeds to 
sentimentalize over woman's emotions. 


M. PAUL VERLAINE. 

The London correspondent of the Critic describes a 
lecture delivered in London by the French poet, Paul 
Verlaine: ‘““ * * * After speaking for some five 
or ten minutes about a few of his own disciples, he 
launched forth into what was much more interesting 
—an account of himself, with quotations from all his 
moreimportant books of verse. In the recitation of 
his own poems his voice gained in tenderness and 
expression, and during this part of his address every- 
one could understand him with ease. 

“Verlaine is certainly the most extraordinary of 
men. His life as a convict, as a vagabond, asa being 
for whom the conventions of society do not and can- 
Not exist, is sufficiently notorious; but much is for- 
given to genius, and more to a candor which resem- 
bles, in its simplicity, that of a little child. And, 
indeed, all that we have heard of his savagery and 
cynicism did not prepare us for a very gentle and 
suave demeanor, modest deprecations with the tips of 
delicate fingers, cooing modulations of a plaintive, 
murmuring voice. This lion, at all events, roared in 
London like a veritable sucking dove. His appear- 
ance is never to be forgotten. An immense, square 
skull, almost bald, with a forehead that overwhelms 
the face; narrow, greenish eyes, like slips of jade, 
tising outward in Chinese fashion; a long, thin 
Moustache falling about sensuous lips, that show red 
as blood in the midst of the parchment-colored skin ; 
ceaseless movement and gesticulation of the hands, 
the eyes, the head—these are the main personal im- 
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pressions we have received of a most extraordinary 
guest. Of the wonderful quality of his poems, at 
their best, of M. Verlaine’s exquisite genius, there 
can be no question. The reading of some of the 
liturgical odes, in his religious volume called 
‘‘ Sagesse,’’ caused a positive thrill to pass through 
the audience on Tuesday; and many must have 
doubted whether the vox humana note was ever more 
penetratingly employed in French poetry. How 
strange a being, to be sure! Hyperion avd a satyr.”’ 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘*COSMOS.”’ 
Anna Hubbard Mercur, #ée Turett, is a native of 


Lancaster, Massachusetts. While at Rutger’s, where 
she took the gold medal for the essay, ‘‘ What 
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Shadows We Are and What Shadows We,Pursue,” 
her first published poem was set to music for the 


graduating class, by Professor George Root. Since 
her marriage to Mahlon C. Mercur,fof Towanda, 
Pennsylvania, she has been a constant contributor to 
magazines and journals, and her letters from France 
and Germany have been much appreciated. In the 
retirement of ‘‘ Eckland Heights,” her country home, 
freed from innumerable social claims, she is now 
devoting her time exclusively to literary pursuits. 
Her collective work, ‘‘Cosmos and Other Poems,” 
expresses the main impulse of a life devoted to the 
elevation of mankind, and was sent as an exhibit to 
the ‘‘ Columbian Exposition.” 

Says the WV. Y. Observer :¢The author has a true 
poet’s soul, and many of the songs in ‘‘ Cosmos”’ soul 
stirring in their melodious ring, are directly inspired 
by nature and sing the mysteries and beauty of 
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flowers and of sky and forest. All show delicate 
feeling and poetic spirit. She is witty, too, as “A 
Celestial Colloquy’’ proves. The volume may well 
ensure for the author a hearty recognition as a poet 
of no mean order, and has in it the promise of the 
flow of a still more generous wine. 


A GLIMPSE OF MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
In a recent number of the /d/er Anne Wakeman 
Lathrop describes Mr. Meredith as ‘‘a tall slender 
gentleman, with a pale, deligate cameo face, and 
frosted hair and beard,’ who reminds one of the 
elder Lytton. ‘‘ His voice is very sweet, well modu- 
lated, and magnetic. In anyone else the drawling 
tone would be an affectation, but in this case it 
seems appropriate to the man, who impresses you as 
mainly living in a world of which his listener is no 
part, yet thereby implying no rudeness to the guest. 
Mr. Meredith’s eyes are alert, expressive and keen, 
bespeaking the strong will that supports the bodily 
weakness, although tired lids falls over them, be- 
tokening spent physical forces.”’ 

Mr. Meredith, we learn, ‘‘ writes for three or four 
hours early in the day, and the limit of composition 
is from eleven to twelve hundred words. This is 
when he is working regularly, not every day in the 
year, for he takes frequent holidays. He writes 
rapidly, in a hand that seems at a distance illegible, 
but which, on closer inspection, is easy to decipher. 
When his day's work is done, he takes his manu- 
script to his daughter to copy for the publishers. 
In the afternoon, the busy author studies and trans- 
lates from the classic writers. Sunday is a day of 
absolute rest, and such quiet entertaining of familiar 
friends as his strength permits.” 

As might be expected, he is an excellent conversa- 
tionalist. He stimulates your interest with his 
epigrams, enlivens you with occasional drolleries, and 
rests you with his ease and fluency of thought and 
expression. You find yourself wishing that he would 
always write as he talks. 

Of all his works he best likes ‘‘ The Shaving of 
Shagpat,” but admits that the majority of his feminine 
readers prefer “ Diana of the Crossways,” while men 
like ‘‘The Egoist’’ better. He is rather uncom- 
municative as to the latter, and, when speaking of it, 
has a far-away look, that gently suggests to you not 
to pursue the subject. 

Mr. Meredith agrees with Mr. Grant Allen regard- 
ing the superiority of the Celtic intelligence to the 
Saxon. He believes that ‘the Americans, too, have 
a finer set of nerves and a more refined apprehension 
than have we. There lies their hope. Their organ- 
ization is more keen than ours, I discern it in some 
of their writings and in some of their methods. I 
foresee a great literary and artistic product there.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 
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ANALYTICAL TABLE OF BOOKS PUB. 
LISHED IN ENGLAND DURING 18093. 


The table of the results of publishing activity dur- 
ing 1893 does not present much for remark. The 
total figure does not exceed the record of 1892, by so 
many as 150 books. Having regard to the general 
depression of trade, one would not have been sur- 
prised to find that fewer books were published last 
year than during its predecessor. In theology and 
education we find that 1893 gives us fewer books. 
Juvenile books show a great increase, which may be 
due in part to the fact that some are not, improbably, 
what we usually call works of fiction. From the titles 
it is often impossible to discern between the two. In 
novels a high rate of production is maintained. In 
political science, economy, etc., much fewer books are 
recorded. Voyages and travels have nearly the same 
figure as the previous year, while works of history 
and biography are slightly fewer, There is a small 
increase in volumes of poetry, as also in year-books 
and serial volumes. Medical and surgical works are 
not so numerous. This remark applies also to dedl/es- 
lettres. 

The Analytical Table is divided into 14 Classes; 
also New Books and New Editions, 


1392 1893 
Divisions. vic filo.’ 
é3 8383 58 
Z2 25/42/25 
eS ares 
Theology, Sermons, Biblical, etc.. ....... 528) 145'| 459) 74 
Educational, Classical and Philological .. ... 579, 115]| 518 104 
Juvenile Works and Tales .........-. 292) 53) 659, 36 
Novels, Tales and other Fiction ........ 1147 39°'| 935) 393 
Law, Jurisprudence, etc... .........-- 30} 2 27 23 

Political and Social Economy, Trade and Com- } 

Ca a ae ee ee | Micicas iets | as 
Arts, Sciences and Illustrated Works. . . ... 147, 62)| 86 37 
Voyages, ‘I'ravels, Geographical Research . . . | 250) 86] 247) 72 
History, Biography, etc... 6 1. st ee 293) 75), 269 65 
Poetry and Ge DMA... ... 5. ses e « 185) 42|| 197, 37 
Year-Books and Serials in Volumes. . ..... 390; 13); 370 I 


Medicine, Surgery,etc. .......2..6.2-. 127, §0|| 93, 58 
Belles- Lettres, Essays, Monographs, etc. . . . . 107. 32;| 96) 11 
Miscellaneous, including Pamphlets, not Sermons 713 223)/t102, 328 


4915 1339) |5129 1253 
4915 5129 


6254 6382 


London Publishers’ Circular. 





= The American Journal of Politics is published in 
New York, and edited by Mr. Andrew J. Palm. It 
has been endorsed as ‘‘a new, bright review for 
thoughtful people, and promises to take a foremost 
place among political publications.” 

=The London Publishers’ Circular announces that 
‘General Lew Wallace is hard at work on another 
story, which, like his last, will deal with Oriental 
scenes and characters, When busy with a book 
General Wallace lives the life of a recluse, and his 
friends expect to see extremely little of him for at 
least twelve months to come.” 
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CATHERINE THE GREAT. 

THE ROMANCE OF AN Empress. Catherine II. of 
Russia. Translated from the French of R. Waliszewski. 
With a portrait. 458 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

Among historical writings in our times there has been 

strange absence of anything noteworthy concerning 

that extraordinary German girl who went to Russia in 
her youth and rose to be the greatest Empress whom 
modern history has known. Cathe- 

rine’s own memoirs, of which an 

English translation exists, and parts 

of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great,”’ 

with the sketches in the cyclopedias, 

have been the sources to most readers 

of whatever knowledge they have 

had for many years. Other fields 

of modern history in the meantime 

have been thoroughly studied—the 

serious and the light together—and 

with perhaps an equal assiduity. We 

need not seek fully to understand this 

neglect, for it doubtless proceeds from 

more than one cause, and the chief 

of them the lack until recent years 

of much essential material. 


Catherine’s story has been the more 
moving because it was a woman's 
story, and the more picturesque 
because its private side was such as 
even France under her later Kings 
could hardly match for shameless- 
ness. It may be that the very shame- 
lessness of her reign has operated 
against the pursuit of historical studies 
and that we may attribute the present 
work to the increasing toleration shown 
by readers toward chronicles of royal 
scandals. But in the case of Cathe- 
rine there lies a marked distinction 
separating her forever from the French 
Kings of her time. She was a profli- 
gate endowed with splendid talents 
for administration, while they were 
profligates possessed of few talents or 
of none. Catherine left Russia far 
greater, stronger, and better than she 
found it, while they left France in 
every sense weaker, in every sense 
worse off than they found it. The 
author of this book has his apologies 
for Catherine, and in the main they contain elements 
ofjustice. One must know the whole story before one 
can properly weigh results and make allowances for 
causes, and if we have not the whole story of 
Catherine in this volume, there is quite enough to 
show that she had an ample education in debauchery, 
and that the favorites whom she chose rendered some 
substantial services to the State. 
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But once she embarked on her dissolute career, 
Catherine embarked defiantly and blindly, and the 
path “led to the most colossal and the most cynical 
display of imperial license known to modern history.” 
But she never allowed herself to become absorbed in 
the pursuit of pleasure. She never meanly forgot her 
rank and her ambition, Catherine, by her tempera- 
ment, character, and inclination, was urged to do all 


JASON AND THE DRAGON.— Salvator Rosa. 
From ‘‘ Myths of Greece and Rome ” 


things grandly, and thus gave unparalleled propor- 
tions to what was the usual traditional order, or dis- 
order, at the Russian Court. Her mind was not only 
“of vast reach, scorning the ordinary limits, passion- 
ately desirous of what lies beyond,’ but was also 
imperious, absolute, and disregardful of established 
rules. * * * If we can accept favoritism as an 
institution, Catherine’s conduct ceases to be an object 
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of reproach. She was ‘‘severe in regard to moral 
questions and very susceptible in regard to outward 
decency."’ We are assured that she valued chastity, 
and at times was even prudish. 

Our author does not neglect to present the character 
of Catherine's husband in its proper light. He was 
about the most incapable of known rulers, as poor 
royal stuff as ever mounted a throne, poorer even 
than the fifteenth French Louis. Not only was he 
inefficient, he was tainted with the worst morals of 
that time, had a bad temper, and a heart that was at 
once cunning and cowardly. After he reached the 
throne he did nothing for her that was not exasperat- 
ing. Matters went on from bad to worse until at a 
public dinner he not only sent word to her that she 
was a fool, but shouted out the word across the table. 
To the brutality of this man Catherine ‘“‘ gently op- 
posed the most dignified deportment, well made to 
inspire sympathy, without allowing sympathy to de- 
generate into pity and disesteem."” When Peter 





One of the Moqui Towns. 
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called her a fool a few tears came to Catherine’s eyes, 
but she soon recovered her composure and begged a 
man near her chair to tell her something to make her 
laugh. 

When the crisis came by which Catherine and not 
Peter held the Russian throne alone, it had been to 
her one involving utter ruin in case she was defeated. 
A convent’s walls awaited her and a prison her son, 
She and her friends struck their blow just at the pro- 
per moment, and great was the good fortune to Russia 
that this act made sure. 

Catherine was all her life given to doing most un- 
ceremonious things. She carried condescension to 
great lengths, and when this was remarked she ob- 
served, as might Marcus Aurelius: ‘‘ Before being 
what I am I was thirty-three years what others are, 
and it is not quite twenty years that I have been what 
they are not. And that teaches one how to live.” 
When a secretary called on her, shivering with cold, 
she herself rang the bell and ordered coffee for him, 

__. to be served from her own coffee pot and in 

| her presence. When her dogs wanted to leave 

, the room she would open the door herself. 

Though she rarely accepted invitations, she 

liked to call unannounced, and greatly enjoyed 

the confusion her arrival caused. 

Our author says Catherine possessed ‘one 

' of the most marvelous intellectual and physical 
organizations that has ever been made for com- 
bat, for the conduct of affairs, and for the 
government of men and things.’’ She wasa 
stranger to physical and moral dejection, 

; lassitude, or discouragement, and her force of 
resistance seemed to increase as. the demands 
upon it increased. The result was that in the 
domain of administration she showed the most 
sustained and, to a certain point, the most 
fruitful activity. 

Of Catherine’s rnarvelous career we have in 
this volume a sympathetic, learned, and pic- 
turesque narrative. No royal career, not even 

‘| some of the Roman or Papal ones, has better 
shown us how truth can be so much stranger 
than any fiction. One reads of her with new 
impressions of the power and greatness to 
which it is possible for human beings to rise. 

Catherine has unquestionably been painted 

blacker than she really was. Hers was not 

the perverse wickedness of license that pre- 
| vatlea in France. There was, as our author 
observes, a method in her license, and, from 
the standpoint of imperial necessity—the neces- 
h| sity of a man's strength and knowledge at 
| the woman's side—there was some excuse for 
it. We see in Catherine the wise, the alert, 
| and the vigorous ruler, not the poor simu- 

lacrums of rulers, such as were Louis XV., 

Charles II., and the early Georges. She, like 

them, set at defiance the greatest of social 
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laws, the most sacred of all the safeguards erected by 
society for its own protection; but she did all this and 
remained one of the strongest and wisest of all the 
sovereigns whom modern Europe has seen. What 
might not Carlyle have made out of her, Carlyle, with 
his reverence for the able and the strong ! 

N.Y. Times. 


CLASSIC TALES RETOLD. 


MyTHS OF GREECE AND ROME. 
reference to Literature and Art. 
Illustrated. 428 pp. Indexed. 
mail, $1.66. 


Miss Guerber’s very charming volume weaves the 
fables into a consecutive narrative that combines an 
easy and limpid flow with a noteworthy art of 
selection and condensation. Miss Guerber has found 
a happy medium between the greater verbosity of 
Thomas Bulfinch in the ‘‘Age of Fable” and the 
dry, fragmentary notes of the Classical Dictionary, 
with its disenchanting abbreviations and labyrinth of 
cross references to other titles. Her skill in dis- 
tributing and arranging her material is of the best, 
each story coming in its proper place, and the chron- 
ology, so to speak, from Chaos and Erebus to 
Romulus and Remus, being gravely pursued as if 
history were in question. Apposite verses from the 
poets are embroidered through the text, which is 
further set off by over seventy illustrations. We 
recall no recent work in this field more interesting, or 
which, without being pretentious, will give the reader 
so quickly and surely a knowledge of classical 
mythology. N. Y. Times. 


Narrated with special 
By H. A. Guerber. 
I2mo, $1.50; by 


=Oliver Wendell Holmes and Samuel Smiles are 
writing autobiographies. 


y 


A. C. McClurg and Company. 


The Rock of Acoma. 
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STUDIES OF TRAVEL. 


By E. A, Freeman, author of ‘‘ The History of Sicily,”’ 
“ The Norman Conquest,” etc. I. Greece. II. Italy, 
Two volumes. Each with frontispiece photogravure. 
16mo, each, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 


Edward A. Freeman. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


The contents consist ot short papers, written from ten 
to fifteen years ago, and contributed mainly to Zhe 
Saturday Review. Miss Florence Freeman has 
edited the collections, which are illustrated by a 
portrait of the author, and a pretty photogravure of 


From “Spanish Pioneers.” 
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the Parthenon. The volume on Greece takes us to 
Athens, Marathon, Tiryns, Argos, Mycenz, Corinth, 
Olympia, and a few other places. The volume on 
Italy has todo mostly with spots rarely visited by 
the tourist, but of great historical or archeological 
interest, such as Veii, Ostia, Norba, and Segni. An 
“Iter ad Brundisium” closes the volume. One's 
first impression, especially in reading the Italian 
sketches, is that they are mostly about walls. Free- 
man’s architectural training gave him a peculiar 
interest in such things, and for finding sermons in 
stones he had probably no equal among his con- 
temporaries. These sketches impress us with the 
immense extent of his knowledge of ancient history, 


Looking for the tootprints of the Van. 
From ‘‘ Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes ot the Civil War.” 


written, as they were, impromptu and without books 
of reference. His fondness for Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays’’ 
also appears at many points. For onecontemplating 
a journey in his footsteps, these compact little tomes 
will be found a guide of the utmost value, while the 
student of classical history may receive from them 
many a helpful suggestion, as well as many a lesson 
in the art of compressing a whole chapter of knowl- 
edge within the limits of .a paragraph. Dial. 


MISS SYMONDS’ BOOK. 


Days SPENT ON A DOGE'S FARM. By Margaret 
Symonds. Illustrated. 254 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. 

Somewhere about the beginning of the tenth century 


the Pisani migrated from Pisa to Venice. They rose 
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to wealth and eminence in their adopted city, and 
were included in process of time in the nobility, 
Among other possessions, they acquired some land 
in the Lombard Plain, a certain Admoro Pisani hav- 
ing purchased it in the fifteenth century. As in the 
eighteenth century a Pisani became Doge, being at 
the same time owner of this land, it may be called a 
‘*Doge’s Farm,” The last Pisani left it to his widow, 
an English lady of very energetic temper and ways, 
To her Miss Symonds paida visit; of her rule, and of 
the place and the people on whom she exercises it, 
Miss Symonds gives us here a fascinating description, 
made yet more attractive by the reproduction of the 
author's own sketches, and of various photographs 
of portraits and 
places with 
which the Coun- 
tess Pisani sup- 
plied her. It 
would not be 
easy to give an 
adequate idea of 
the charm of the 
book. Every- 
thing is touched 
with a grace and 
skill which show 
us that here 
again literary 
power is an in- 
heritance. The 
great plain, 
daily threatened 
by the river, 
which flows be- 
tween banks 
raised far above 
the level of the 
land; the broad 
expanse of level 
redeemed from 
ugliness by its 
brilliant —color- 
ing, the cattle 
with their large lustrous eyes, the little tree-frogs with 
their vivid green—these and other things, small and 
great, are given in the most graphic way. Most in- 
teresting of all, perhaps, is the Countess herself, who 
has achieved a most astonishing success, not only in 
restoring material prosperity to an estate which came 
into her hands almost ruined by neglect, but in win- 
ning the hearts of the people. Altogether, this is a 
most interesting book. Saturday Keview. 


Copyright, 1891, by ‘tHe Century Co. 


=Miss E. V. Brander Matthews, who is a daughter 
of Mr. Brander Matthews, is to make her debut in 
literature through the publication of a translation of 
stories by Ludovic Halévy. ‘* Parisian Points of 
View,”’ is the title of the book. 
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THE SPANISH PIONEERS. 


By Charles F. Lummis, author of ‘‘A New Mexico 
David,”’ “ Strange Corners of Our Country,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 294 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


Mr. Charles F. Lummis, who writes always in an 
interesting way, holds our attention through and 
through in his latest book, ‘‘ The Spanish Pioneer.” 
Herein the author speaks to us of Pizarro, of the 
Moqui towns, of the Rock of Acoma, of the ruins of 
the church at Pecos, of Atahualpa’s house at Caxa- 
marca and of other historic places and events. In 
two chapters, ‘‘The War of the Rock”’ and ‘ The 
Storming of the Sky City,’’ Mr. Lummis gives a most 
tragic description of the assault and capture by the 
Spaniards, ‘‘the white strangers,” of Acoma, the 
wonderful fortress-town of the Queres Pueblos. 
Built on a rock three hundred and fifty-seven feet 
high, whose top is about seventy acres in area, the 
approach to this strange sky city is by paths through 
“wild, precipitous clefts, at the head of which one 
determined man, with no other weapons than stones, 
could hold at bay an army.” The author is steadfastly 
entertaining, and his volume is illuminated with some 
excellent views. Philadelphia Press. 


DURING WAR TIMES. 

FAMOUS ADVENTURES AND PRISON ESCAPES OF THE 
Civit War. War diary of a Union woman in the 
South. Edited by G. W. Cable. Illustrated. 338 pp. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

An attractive volume has been made from a half 

dozen war papers recently published in the Century 

Magazine, relating less to military operations than to 

personal adventures in the South. The first is the 

war diary of a Union woman which was edited by Mr. 

Cable. William Pittenger relates ‘‘ The Locomotive 

Chase in Georgia;’’ A. E. Richards tells of Mosby's 

Partisan Rangers, and General Basil Duke, O. B. 

Willcox and Thomas H. Hynes contribute the several 

chapters to a romance of ‘‘ Morgan's Rough Riders.”’ 
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There is also a very interesting account of the 
tunnel at Libby Prison, while the account of the 
escape of General Breckinridge, by John Taylor 
Wood, is as exciting a story of adventure as could be 


found anywhere in romance. Philadelphia Times. 


ANNE LYNCH BOTTA. 

MEMOIRS OF ANNE C. L. Botta. Written by Her 
Friends. With selections from her correspondence 
and from her writings in prose and poetry. Edited by 
Professor Vincenzo Botta. With engraved portrait of 
Mrs. Botta. A limited edition, printed on Holland 
paper. 475 pp. 8vo, $260; by mail, $2.76. 

This volume is not a formal biography, nor is it a 

book consisting mainly of Mrs. Botta’s own letters and 

reminiscences. The pages in it which were written by 
her are the least conspicuous. They come not at 
the beginning, but at the end. They fill not much 

more than one-third of the volume’s total of 460 

pages, and of this third the larger part is filled with 

selections from her published prose and verse. The 
bulk of the book comprises letters which were 
addressed to Mrs. Botta by friends, among whom 
were Mrs. Sigourney, N. P. Willis, Henry Clay, 

Daniel Webster, R. W. Emerson, Dr. Bellows, Geo. 

Ticknor and Fitz-Greene Halleck, and tributes 

written after her death by thirty-four of her friends, 

including Julia Ward Howe, James A. Froude, 

Andrew D. White, Parke Godwin, Justin McCarthy, 

Charles Dudley Warner, E. C. Stedman, Kate Field, 

Andrew Carnegie, R. W. Gilder, John Bigelow and 

Kate Sanborn. 

The fitness of such memoirs in this case will be 
easiest recognized by those who were familiar with 
Mrs. Botta's life. For nearly two generations she was 
a conspicuous force and figure in the social and 
intellectual life of this city, and yet she bore her 
distinction with a self-effacement that was as rare as 
it was beautiful. She was all her life doing good to 
others and giving them wholesome pleasure. Julia 


Copyright, 1893, by Thr Century Co. 


Sand as a defense against mosquitoes. 
From “ Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes of the Civil War.” 
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Ward Howe remarks that when she died all her 
friends remained her debtors; the accounts never 
had been balanced, and hence we can easily dis- 
cover what are the sources of the loving admiration 
and affectionate remembrance that pervade these 
tributes. They are records of sincere sentiments 
proceeding straight from the heart, and mere formal- 
ity does not exist in one of them. 

Best of all in the book is the manner of its arrange- 
ment, by which Mrs. Botta's friends first speak as 
in a chorus, and then at last a few words are read 
from her. One can imagine the volume one such 
as would best have pleased her own taste—as- 


; Nest of a Tree Ant. 
Maemillan and Company. From “ Romance of theInsect World,” 


suming that she ever could have been induced to 


approve of any memorial volume whatever. 
NV. Y. Times, 


PROBLEMS OF INSECT LIFE. 
ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. By L. N. Bade- 
noch. With illustrations by Margaret J. D. Badenoch 
and others. 341 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04, 
In a small compass Mr. Badenoch has made a 
valuable contribution to the study of insect life. 
The existence of insects is fraught with wondrous 
changes, and in their various phases we find the 
strongest arguments for the latter and better compre- 
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hension of evolution. The idea the author brings 
most in evidence is that, though to our eyes a cater- 
pillar differs widely from that winged creature which 
finally makes an appearance, the lines of the butter- 
fly or moth or winged insects were laid down in the 
first stage. As in everything else in nature, nothing 
ever goes by jumps. Metamorphose is only a com- 
parative term, to be considered with limitations. 

The author eschews all speculative theories. The 
life history of any insect is in living so marvelous as 
to be fraught with interest. Fully cognizant of all 
later researches, Mr. Badenoch’s text is replete with 
curious facts. How wonderful is the study of para- 
sites! The work which these small creatures under- 
take and carry out is to limit the growth and exist- 
ence of larger insects on which they live.. The para- 
sites keep up the true balance. 

In the examination of the hermit or social homes 
of insects many methods of housing are described. 
There is ample material in the volume to afford the 
student not alone an incentive for work, for, by its 
perusal, he will be admirably grounded in the work- 
ing out of problems of insect life. N. Y. Times. 


MR. LE FANU’S IRISH STORIES. 
SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. Being the Recollec- 
tions of W. R. Le Fanu. Crown 8vo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.52. 

It has been said that the Nationalist agitation has been 
the death of Irish humor; and certainly credence is 
indirectly lent to the assertion by the volume before 
us. For Mr. Le Fanu, who has compiled one of the 
most wholly humorous books of anecdotic reminis- 
cences since the memoirs of Sir Jonah Barrington, is 
careful to assure us that he has ‘never taken any 
part in politics." Like so many typical Irishmen, 
Mr. Le Fanu—to judge by his name—comes of a 
mixed stock, his patronymic being unmistakably 
Huguenot. At the time of his birth, in 1816, his 
father was chaplain to the Royal Hibernian Military 
School in the Phoenix Park (when he often acted as 
peacemaker on that once famous duelling-ground) ; 
but ten years later, he was appointed to the Deanery 
of Emly, and took up his residence at Abington, in 
the diocese of Limerick. He had two sons, the elder 
of whom, Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, afterwards be- 
came famous as the author of ‘‘ Uncle Silas” and 
other novels, though perhaps his best work is to be 
found in his inimitably humorous short Irish stories 
and two brilliant narrative-poems, ‘‘ Shamus O'Brien” 
and ‘‘ Phandrig Crohore,’’—both written for his bro- 
ther, whose incomparable gifts as an amateur reciter 
and raconteur, rendered him one of the most attrac- 

tive figures in Dublin society for many a long year. 
One of Mr. Le Fanu’s earliest recollections is of 
George IY’.'s visit to Ireland in 1821, when the King 
made a speech from the steps of the Viceregal 
Lodge which proved him to be a past master in the 
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art of blarney. Of his own life at Abington, where 
he and his brother were the pupils of an amiable 
but eccentric old clergyman, noted for his skill as a 
fisherman and performer on the Irish bagpipes, Mr. 
Le Fanu gives a delightful picture. Faction-fights 
were then in full swing, and Mr. Le Fanu, who saw 
some of them, tells us that they invariably began in 
the same way. The coat-trailing business is a myth. 
What happened wasas follows : ‘‘One man ‘ wheeled,’ 
as they called it, for his party; that is, he marched 
up and down, flourishing his blackthorn, and shout- 
ing the battle-cry of his faction,—‘ Here is Coffey 
aboo against Reaskawallahs; here is- Coffey aboo— 
who dar strike a Coffey ?,—‘I dar,’ shouted one of 
the other party; ‘here’s Reaskawallah aboo,’ at the 
same time making a whack with his shillelagh at his 
opponent’s head. In an instant hundreds of sticks 
were up, hundreds of heads were broken.’’ Thanks 
to the efforts of O'Connell and the priests, recon- 
ciliations were gradually effected and facticn-fights 
practically stamped out, though the feud of the 
“ Three-year-olds’’ and the “ Four-year-olds’’ has 
never been wholly healed. 


The frequent and deplorable ‘‘ battles of the bury- 
ings,’ which occurred when two funerals were held 
on the same day, had their origin in the strange 
superstition that the last person buried in a church- 
yard has, in addition to other troubles, to carry water 
to allay the thirst (in Purgatory) of all those previ- 
ously buried there. As this duty was supposed to 
involve much walking, peasants often put boots into 
the coffins of their deceased relatives, one farmer 
going the length of enclosing two pairs along with 
his wife. Of his neighbors, gentle and simple, in the 
thirties, Mr. Le Fanu has no lack of diverting remin- 
iscences. A most delightful anecdote is of a wild re- 
tainer, whom Mr. Le Fanu afterwards helped to 
emigrate, and who expressed his gratitude in the 
following characteristic letter : 

“Honored Sir: God bless you for what you sent 
me. If I gets on I’ll send as much back; but if I 
dies, plaze God I'll meet you in the Lizzum fields 
and pay your honor there. But any way, you always 
have the prayers of your humble servant, Michael 
Brien. P.S.—Is there any one here that ever done 
anything to injure or offend you, that your honor 
would like anything done to? I'd like to do some- 


thing for your honor before I goes to show how 
thankful I am.” 


A fascinating digression on the subject of old cus- 
toms and superstitions brings Mr. Le Fanu to the 
subject of fairy-doctors, and thence to ordinary prac- 
titioners. Of the latter he tells several excellent 
stories. Thus, when a gentleman asked a country 
lad who attended his father in his last illness, 
“Ah, sir,’ said the boy, “my poor father wouldn't 
have a doctor; he always used to say he'd like to 
diea natural death,’’ while Dr. Nedley, the physi- 
cian to the Dublin Metropolitan Police, told Mr. 
Le Fanu that he once heard a voice from the crowd 
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cry out, ‘‘ Three cheers for Dr. Nedley! He killed, 
more policemen than ever the Fenians did!” In 
dealing with the question of religious intolerance, Mr. 
Le Fanu displays an admirable impartiality. He has 
no belief in proselytising, witness his stories of Mr. 
A ’s converts. One of these, an old widow, on 
being asked by Mr. A why she wished to 
change her religion, replied: ‘‘ Well now, I'm told 
your raverence gives a blanket and a leg of mutton 
to every one that turns.’’-—“ Do you mean to say,” 
rejoined Mr. A , “that you would sell your soul 
for a blanket?’’—No, your raverence,” said the 
widow, ‘‘ not without the leg of mutton.” 

The readiness of Irish wit is illustrated again and 
again in these pages in the happiest way. As the 
author tells us, anything suggests politics. Thus, 


when an actress, shortly after the Union, was singing 
a popular song, with the refrain, ‘‘ My heart goes pit- 


Fig. 6.—Nest of an Australian Carpenter Bee 
Macmillan and Company. From “‘ Romance of the Insect World.” 


a-pat, pit-a-pat, a man from the gallery cried: ‘A 
groan for Pitt and a cheer for Pat!" Bullying cross- 
examiners have often been floored by countrymen. 
Thus, when a well-known counsel once remarked to a 
witness, ‘“‘ You're a nice fellow, ain't you?’’ the man 
replied: ‘‘I] ama nice fellow ; and if I was not on my 
oath, I’d say the samme of you.” Of ‘bulls’’ Mr. Le 
Fanu gives us a goodly budget, old and new. We have 
only space for the following : ‘‘ In the coffee-room at an 
hotelin Dublin, an Irish gentleman said toa friend who 
was breakfasting with him: ‘I'm sure that is my old 
college friend W—— at that table over there.'—‘ Then 
why don't you go over and speak to him?” said his 
friend.—‘ I'm afraid to,’ said the other; * for he is so 
very shy, that he would feel quite awkward if it wasn’t 
he.’ ”’ 

It must not be thought that Mr. Le Fanu is a mere 


jester. He can be wise as well as witty, and his 
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closing retrospect is marked by some luminous gen- 
eralisations based on the experiences of a long life 
spent in constant contact, professional and social, 
with every class in the country. Mr. Le Fanu evi- 
dently does not believe in Home-rule. Even more 
reassuring in his statement that he sees no reason to 
despair of the future of his country. In conclusion, 
we have only one serious complaint against Mr. Le 
Fanu, and that is that he should have waited till his 
seventy-eighth year before putting pen to paper. All 
who love a wholesome laugh, and all who desire to 
gain insight into the complexities of Irish character, 
will join in wishing him health and length of days to 
repent of his decision, as expressed in the preface, to 
make this his first and only book. Spectator. 


ACTION IN ART. 


By W.H. Beard. With over two hundred and twenty 
illustrations from the original drawings by the author. 
349 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 


Mr. Beard gives the result of many years of experi- 
ence, and without laying down any absolute laws, 
believes that such suggestions as he offers would help 
the student in the representation of motion inart. It 
is evident, he says, ‘that things should be repre- 
sented as they seem to berather than as we may know 
them to be.” Certainly there are many forcible and 
effective movements which have “no distinctive 
characteristics.”’ If the action is not prolonged, 
though it does not escape a vigilant eye, nevertheless 
the duration is so brief as to leave scarcely any mental 
impress. 

Find fault as we may with the conventionalities of 
art, art itself, or the appreciation of it, is dependent 
on familiar forms. When we study animal motion, 
by means of the Muybridge prints, we may see, say 
in the running grayhound, many facts which we 
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never imagined to exist. But, because they really do 
exist, that is no reason why we should draw them, 
save to elucidate a scientific fact. 

Mr. Beard, who can, with his pencil, accentuate 
his arguments, copies from Muybridge two actions of 
the dog on the full run. In one, all the legs of the 
animal have a backward fling, and in the other the 
dog's back is arched, his legs are drawn under him, 
and interlocked. These two movements have both 
occupied a fraction of a second in their perform- 
ance. If you draw these movements and put them 
in a picture, they never would be understood. What 
you want to see is a dog running, the final forward 
impulse. You don't care for a dog with an apparent 
limp, or a dog with his legs tied up, as if he were a 
calf going to market. 

Mr. Beard enters into many interesting details of 
human action, and of the colors of animals, all of 
which show not alone excellent powers of observation, 
but cleverness in the expressing of them. We should 
think his book, intelligently read, would be of great 
practical usefulness. N.Y. Times, 


=German-American readers will be glad to hear of 
the publication of the late Oswald Seidensticker's 
carefully prepared booklet on ‘‘ The First Century of 
German Printing in America’’ (1728-1830.) The 
work is an exhaustive summary, preceded by a notice 
of the literary worth of Pastorius, and is published by 
Schafer and Koradi, of Philadelphia. 


=Professor Robert Flint has begun anew the pub- 
lication of his great work, ‘‘The History of the 
Philosophy of History,’’ to be complete in three 
volumes. The first volume, covering France, has 
been entirely rewritten, and on somewhat different 
lines than those on which the work was originally 
planned. 


“rom “ Action in A 
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KEYNOTES. 
By George Egerton. 192 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 
The quite different standpoints from which the critics 
may be able to survey a new book are quite as marked 


The Cassell Publishing Company. 

From *‘Only a Guardroom Dog.” 
nowadays as they were when the Lake poets quar- 
relled with their Cockney brethren. Take, for exam- 
ple, the new volume of stories by George Egerton— 
obviously a woman—which are just published. ‘ Key- 
notes” is, in my judgment, a book of real genius, 
and so clearly think some of the critics—not, how- 
ever, the Pa/? Mall Gazette; but here it is pleasing to 


take refuge in parallel columns : 


We have met with nothing 
so lovely in its tenderness 
since Mr. Kipling’s ‘ With- 
out Benefit of Clergy.” 

Daily Chronicle, 

A work of genius. There 
is upon the whole thing a 
stamp of downright inevita- 
bleness as of things which 
must be written and written 
exactly in that way. 

Speaker. 

The characters are admir- 
ably drawn, and the scenes 
and landscapes described 
with so much and so rare 
vividness that one cannot 
help being spell-bound by 
their perusal, 

St. James's Budget. 


Powerful pictures of human 
beings living to-day, full of 
burning pain and thought 
and passion. Bookman. 

Not since “ The Story of 
an African Farm” was writ- 
ten has any woman delivered 
herself of so strong, so forci- 
ble a book. Queen. 


Love and drink are the 
themes of which it treats, 
and, on the whole, we are 
inclined to prefer the de/7- 
rium tremens to the love- 
making—/fiat experimentum 
in corpore vili, at least; and 
we are at a loss to compre- 
hend why anyone depicting 
the divinest of all occupa- 
tions should resort to slang, 
bad grammar, and strange 
and unpleasing forms of 
endearment. Emboldened, 
doubtless, by the success of 
**Dodo,” the author of 
“Keynotes ’”’ offers us a set 
of stories written with the 
least amount of literary skill 
and in the worst literary 
taste. With their moral 
taste, we would rather not 
concern ourselves. We pre- 
sume that ‘“ Keynotes’’ is 
the work, and the first work, 
of a woman. We have 
refrained from quotation for 
fear of giving to this book 
an importance which it does 
not merit. Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Pall Mall reviewer would have done well to 
refrain his analogy between “Dodo” and “ Keynotes.” 
The two books have absolutely nothing in common. 


London Sketch. 


=John Sartain, the venerable Philadelphia en- 
graver, is writing a volume of personal recollections. 
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FOR DOG LOVERS. 


OnLy A GUARD-Room Doc. By Edith E. Cuthell, 
author of “In the Mutiny Days,” “ Nellie’s Days in 
India,’ ‘In the Sunny South,” etc. Illustrated. 
223 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


This is a really charming story. Gerald Graham, the 
little son of an officer living in Aldershot Camp, saves 
a dog; and the creature becomes, so to speak, the 
preserving genius of himself and his family. The 
adventures which ‘“‘ Tangle, V. C.”"—such is the ani- 
mal's name and his honorary rank—goes through in 
performing this mission are skillfully contrived and 
excellently told. All lovers of dogs—and that means 
the better part of the human race—would appreciate 
this story. Spectator. 


A SEACOAST ‘TALE FOR CHILDREN. 

THE MATE OF THE ‘‘Mary Awnn.”’ Astory. By 

Sophie Swett, author of ‘ Captain Polly,” “ Flying Hil! 

Farm,” etc. Illustrated. 235 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; by 

mail, $1.04. 
This is a story for girls and boys that will probably 
not be neglected by their parents. It is a good story, 
full of simple humor and wholesome sentiment, with 
plenty of incident graphically told. The scene is 
laid on the Massachusetts coast, near a little village 
that aspired to be a great summer resort and failed. 


The"Cassell Publishing Company. 
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From “The Mate of the ‘Mary Ann.” 


256 BOOK 
The ocean is not far away, and the book is full of its 
salty air. The pictures of scenery are very good. 
Robin, the heroine, is the eldest child of the Rev. 
Mr. Dinsmore, who went to Penauhant to grow up 
with the place, and when it failed to grow and his 
congregation grew scant and his salary scanter, 
repined and gave up hope. Robin is a sensible girl, 
a little mother to a brood of children, a good sailor, 
with keen sense of right and wrong, and she is in- 
volved in some very picturesque complications. 


N. Y. Times. 


Copyright, 1863, by Harper & Brothers. 


” 


‘“ There was a sudden hush in the group about the door. 


NOTES. 
=Volume IV of Prof. McMaster's ‘‘ History of the 
People of the United States’ will be ready in April. 


=In Mr. Bok's latest literary letter the title of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new book is announced as 
“* Marcella.” 


=Mrs. Walford, the accomplished author of ‘“ The 
Baby's Grandmother,”’ has written a new novel, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Matchmaker.” 


An exchange announces that a Mrs. Clairmonte 
is the ‘‘George Egerton’? who wrote ‘‘ Keynotes.”’ 
The Atheneum observes that George Sand, George 
Eliot, and George Fleming all showed a liking for 
George as a pseudonym. 
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=‘ A Lover's Diary,” a volume of poems by Gil- 
bert Parker, is announced by Messrs. Stone & Kim. 
ball of Cambridge and Chicago. 

=More than 10,000 copies have already been sold 
of Mrs. Burnett’s autobiography, ‘‘ The One [ Knew 
the Best of All,’’ and more than 8,000 of Stevenson's 
“David Balfour.” 

=Mr. Benson, the author of ‘* Dodo,” has just 
finished a new story, entitled “‘ Her Lord and King.” 
A volume of his short stories, to be called ‘‘ Six Com- 
mon Things,” is also coming from the press. 

= Woman's Frogress for January published a full- 
page portrait of Miss Agnes Repplier in its series of 
Representative Women. Portraits of Miss Emily 
Sartain, Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, Mrs. Minerva 
Parker Nichols have appeared in the series, 

=The Parliament of Religions, a retrospective sur- 
vey by George Dana Boardman, D. D., LL.D., is an 
address on the purpose and work of the Columbian 
Parliament of Religions. The address was delivered 
before the Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Association, 


=Macmillan & Co. will publish a biography of 
Joseph Jefferson, by William Winter, who is now 
engaged in writing it. They will bring it out in a 
style uniform with Mr. Winter’s biography of Edwin 
Booth, which is already entering upon its third 
edition. 

=Mrs. Molesworth, the popular writer of children’s 
stories, is a woman of Scotch and English parentage, 
born in Holland. She is a grave, gentle, rather deli- 
cate looking woman, with a slight figure and soft 
brown hair, which she wears parted. She is a believer 
in methodical work and makes it a rule to sit down at 
a certain hour and compel herself to write two pages. 
If, at the expiration of that time, she finds she is not 
in the mood for writing she puts her work aside and 
renews the attempt later. Star. 

=The lively interest still felt in the Soudan is shown 
by the fact that ‘‘ Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s 
Camp” (Scribner's) has reached its ‘‘ tenth, abridged, 
popular edition” in a year from its first publication. 
This is owing partly to the great interest of the 
personal narrative, but more especially to the fact 
that it has a unique historical value in being the 
only account which we have, or possibly can ever 
hope to have, by a European eye-witness of the 
Mahdi’s rebellion from the beginning. . VY. Post. 

=‘ A Spinster’s Leaflets,’’ lately published by Lee 
& Shepard, is rather a quaint picture of one phase in 
New England life, and has made a decided hit in 
Boston. In fact, one lady, I am told, read it three 
times in a single week. On the title-page the author's 
name is written Alyn Yates Keith, which might be a 
man ora woman. I have found out, however, this 
much: the author is a woman; furthermore, she is 
not a spinster but a mother, and for aught I know to 
the contrary, a grandmother. Her daughter, at least, 
is old enough to have drawn the little pictures that dot 
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the volume here and there. Alyn Yates Keith lives 
in New Haven; and from her naming of the cats in 
the book, ‘‘ Kittery’’ and “ Kattery,” with allusion 
to the geographical application of the former, she is 
evidently well acquainted with the navy yard town 
of Kittery, Me. Beyond that I know nothing of her 
history or her identity. Critic Correspondent. 

=Marie Corelli, in the /d/er, says: Perhaps one of 
the pleasantest things connected with my “success” 
is the popularity I have won in many quarters of the 
Continent without any exertion on my own part. My 
name is as well known in Germany as anywhere, 
while in Sweden they have been good enough to elect 
me as one of their favorite authors, thanks to the 
admirable translations made of all my books by Miss 
Emilie Kullmann, of Stockholm, whose energy did 
not desert her even when she had so difficult a task 
to perform as the rendering of ‘‘ Ardath”’ into Swedish. 
In Italy and Spain, “ Vendetta,’’ translated into the 
language of those countries, is popular. Madame 
Emma Guarducci-Giaconi is the translator of ‘‘ Worm- 
wood” into Italian, and her almost literal and perfect 
rendering has been running as the feuilleton in the 
Florentine journal, La azione, under the title 
“L’Alcoonsmo: Un Dramma di Parigi.’’ ‘‘ The Ro- 
mance of Two Worlds,” is to be had in Russian, soI am 
told, and it will shortly be published at Athens, rendered 
into modern Greek. While engaged in writing this 
article I have received a letter, asking for permission 
to translate this same romance into one of the little- 
known dialects of Northwest India, 


FOR SAYNTE VALENTYNE, HIS DAYE. 


Goe, little Rhyme, & greete Her, 
Goe, tel Her yt I thinke 

Things infinitely sweeter 
Y" [ maie putt in Inke; 

Ye Musick of ye meter 
Shal linger on y¢ Aire 

Ye whiles She turns ye Leaves & learns 

Ye Secrett hidden there. 


Flye, little Leafe of Paper, 
Flye, merrie-hearted Bird, 

& lett your Fancie shape Her 
Some dear & simple Word, 

Soe sweete it sha’n’t escape Her 
& if a Blushe you see 

Steale upp & chase across Her face, 

Return & counsel! me. 


Haste, little God! +I send ler, 
Bye You, ys MS, 

Wch hopefull Love has penned Her 
Withe quill in Honie dipt; 

Haste; bidd Her Heart be tender 
Unto ye lightesome Line 

Where I in maske have come to aske 
To be Her Valentyne! 
frank Dempster Sherman. 
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=Jonas Lie’s new romance, ‘‘ Niobe,” despite the 
classic suggestiveness of its title, deals with Nor- 
wegian life. Jonas Lie is sixty years of age, having 
been born but one year after his greater countryman, 
Bjérnson. In celebration of Jonas Lie’s sixtieth 
birthday recently, two commemorative works were 
published, one of them being a memoir of the novelist 
by Arne Garborg. A complete translation of his 
novels is arranged for. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
A. F.— 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s home is in London, 
Subscriber,— 

Apply to The American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching, Philadelphia; or, Zhe Chautauguan, 
Meadville, Pa, 

J. E. P.— 

Madame Sarah Grand’s portrait, with sketch, appeared in 
Book News for August, 1893; 
Heavenly Twins,” was noticed in the issue for May, 1893. 
Jj. E.C— 

“ How they Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix’ 


her long novel, “ The 


’ 


is a poem by Robert Browning. 


M. I. Stille asks name of author of a poem of which the 
following is the first stanza: 
‘* Sleep sweetly 
In this quiet room 
O, thou 
Whoe’r thou art, 
And let no mournful yesterdays 
Distract thy peaceful heart,’’ etc. 


Mrs. J. W. H.— 
Through the kindness of the Arena Publishing Company, 
the following sketches have been prepared : 


LUCINDA B, CHANDLER. 

Lucinda Barrister was born in Potsdam, New York. Both 
her parents were born in New England, and were identified 
She married 
Both 


with the early history of her native town, 
John H. Chandler, also a native of Potsdam. were 
students in St. Lawrence Academy of that place. 

In infancy a spinal injury was sustained from a fall, the 
results of which developed to such serious proportions as to 
cause an early suspension of study, and any reading or 
physical activity a great portion of the time during many 
years of early and maturing life. Her life was invalidism 
of different degrees, during several periods of which any 
movement of her body was impossible for years consecu- 
tively, accompanied with excruciating suffering. 

But brain activity was apparently intensified by the spinal 
disorder, and thinking was the pastime and solace of weary 
years of isolation and helplessness. In 1870, in a season of 
recuperation, she wrote the first of a series of essays, 


’ 


“ Motherhood, its Power Over Human Destiny.” Follow- 
ing this she inaugurated in Boston, and in 1871, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Philadelphia and New York, parlor meetings 
of women, to interest them in the needful vigilance of 
women and mothers in promoting better knowledge of the 


relations of sex, marriage and parenthood and purity. 
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The outcome of these efforts was the organization of 
moral educational societies in each of these cities, and Mrs. 
Chandler’s work in this direction was the first which 
proposed to make better knowledge and wise teaching of 
the child the foundation of purer social Mrs. 


by personal 


state. 
Chandler made an extensive investigation 
visitation of brothels, from Boston to Kansas City, 
Mo., and secured thousands of names at meetings during 
the trip to a protest against the ‘“‘license’’ system in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In October, 1882, was organized a Moral Educational 
Society, in Chicago, IIl., where Mrs. Chandler had taken 
residence, and of which she was president, till she resigned 
in 1892. She furnished a great deal of the literature which 
the society published and circulated during these years. 

As a practicer of total abstinence from intoxicants, Mrs. 
Chandler has been a lifelong advocate of personal prohi- 
bition, and has done service, by voice and pen, to the cause. 
Since 1880, when she became interested in the finance 
problem, and the labor problem, she has written considerably 
upon economic questions for publication, and has published 
some essays. 

Her steadfast faith in the eternal goodness and order, in 
the diviness of human nature, and the necessity of human 
co-operation with the Divine power to bring mankind to 
perfection, and society into order and harmony—is the 
inspiration and moving force of her endeavors for human 


advancement. 
HELEN N. COUGAR, A. M. 


Mrs. Cougar was born in Litchfield, Michigan, July 16, 
1843. when 


twelve years of age she entered Hillsdale College, of which 


She was educated in the free schools until 


institution she is a graduate. She is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of her Alma Mater, being the first woman to be 
thus honored by this college. Her devotion to right united 


with originality, energy, intellectual keenness and self- 
reliance, graced by ready wit and buoyancy of spirits, has 
made her a power on the rostrum and in the councils of her 
Mrs. Cougar’s style as a speaker is dignified, though 


without 


party. 
free and impassioned, and oratorical display or 
affectation. 

With her husband she has traveled extensively in her 
own country, and has visited Mexico, the Old World and 
many islands of the sea, As a writer she is concise, direct and 
fiuent. She was for many years a contributor to the Jnter- 
Ocean and other papers, having written a series of articles on 
‘“* Home Rule in Ireland”? while in that distressed isle; 
also, upon the condition of the industrial classes in other 
parts of Great Britain. Her Cuban sketches and travels in 
Mexico were chaimingly written. She is a regular writer 
for the Arena, beside being the author of three books now in 
“ The 


Poison,” “ Suffrage in the United States,’ 


press, entitled “Two Little Paupers,”’ Traffic in 


also numerous 
leaflets and pamphlets bearing upon public questions. 

For four years she owned and edited Our /ferald,a suc- 
cessful weekly newspaper. She has been repeatedly called 
upon to address special committees in Congress, also the 
Legislatures of Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, Iowa, New 
York, Wisconsin and Kansas. She recognizes the historical 


fact that popular governments are overthrown by corrupt 


municipalities. She believes that the “home vote’’ is the 
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only power that can control the proletariat mob of large 
cities, and this causes her to espouse woman suffrage on the 
platform and with a forcible pen, 

Mrs. Cougar is the author of the law granting municipal 
suffrage to the women of Kansas, and the adoption of the 
She has been 
Suffrage 


measure was largely due to her efforts. 
President of the Indiana Woman Association 
for fifteen years; is also an officer of the State W. C,. T. U. 
She is a member of the National Executive Committee of 
the Prohibition party, being the only woman ever elected 
to such a position in a national political organization. 

As a business woman Mrs. Cougar is thorough, prompt 
and systematic; as a companion, cheerful, witty, voluble, 
In her domestic life she is happy and fortunate, the wife 
of a man of wealth, education and refinement, a successful 
lawyer, respected and beloved by all who know him, and 
whose affectionate sympathy, self-poise and financial inde- 
pendence have sustained her in the aggressive methods 
peculiar to her public work. Their home is one of unusual 
elegance and comfort. 

In addition to her public duties she is a model house- 
keeper and home-maker. Her perfect health, cheerfulness 
of spirit and executive ability enable her to perform a mar- 


velous amount of labor. 


OBITUARY. 
CHARLOTTE TUCKER, widely known under the initials of 
“A. L. O. E.” (A Lady of England), died recently in India, 
where, for the last eighteen years she had been engaged in 
missionary work. She was the author of more than fifty 
books, chiefly juvenile and religious, and devoted all money 


earned with her pen to charitable purposes. 


In FRANK BOLLEs, who died January roth, Harvard men 
have lost a warm friend. He was the Secretary of the Col- 
lege, and ever since his graduation from the Law School in 
1882 has been warmly interested in the welfare of the Uni- 
versity and its students. His literary work was winning him 
aname asasuccessor of Thoreau; his work, ‘‘ The Land of the 
Lingering Snow,” published by Hovghton, Mifflin & Co. a 
year or two ago, giving him a special prominence. It was 
James Russell Lowell who advised Mr. Bolles to enter the 
world of Jetters, and his work received constant encourage- 
ment from President Eliot and other prominent men of the Col- 
lege. Mr. Bolles was only thirty-seven years of age. His 


father, Brigadier-General John A. Bolles, was formerly 
Solicitor of the Navy, and his mother was the sister of General 
Mr. Bolles’ first 
literary work as an amateur was in editing, with Jesse Grant, 


Critic. 


John A. Dix, formerly Minister to France. 


the son of General Grant, a little magazine. 


Thirty years after the death of her husband—whose life 
her incurable mental malady saddened inexpressibly—the 
widow of WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY died January 
11th in Leigh, Lancashire, England. She was seventy-five 
years old. Thackeray was in his fifty-third year when he died, 
on the day before Christmas, 1863. Little is known of 
Mrs. Thackeray, her husband’s biographers having scarcely 
more than mentioned a marriage, which an unkind fate 
Herman 


Mrs. 


Thackeray's maiden name was Isabella Gethin Creagh 
Shawe. Her father was Colonel 


caused to prove so unfortunate for the novelist. 
Merivale gives almost the only details available. 


She was an Irishwoman. 
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Matthew Shawe, who is said to have been military secretary 
to the Marquis of Wellesley in India. She was married to 
Thackeray at the British Ambassador's, in Paris, on August 
20, 1836. Three children were the result of the marriage. 
One died in infancy ; another, who married Leslie Stephen, 
js also dead. The survivor, Mrs, Richmond Ritchie, has 
proved that she inherited some of her father’s genius. Mrs. 
Thackeray’s mind became affected in 1840. This practically 
rendered her husband a widower and her children mother- 
Jess, as she had to be placed where she could be restrained 
as well as cared for. Her insanity, from which she never 
recovered, was of a mild character. She was fond of chil- 
dren, and used to spend her time making dolls for them, She 
became strangely agitated when her husband's name was 
mentioned. That Thackeray loved his wife and even 
mourned her is shown by the evident reference to her in 
“ Bouillabaisse.”’ Their four years together seem to have 
been very happy. Perhaps fewer people would have called 
Thackeray cynical had his wife not been taken from him by 
N. Y. Sun: 


a fate that was worse than death. 

ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY died January 3d at her 
home in Jamaica Plain, Mass, in her ninety-fourth year. 
She was one of the advanced educators of the century. 
Miss Peabody succeeded Margaret Fuller as teacher of his- 
toryin Mr. Alcott’s school, in Boston. Her personal acquaint- 
ance included Channing, Emerson, Thoreau, Horace Mann, 
and other men of that time, and she was prominent among 
the agitators for the abolition of slavery and for the higher 
education of women. At the age of sixty she learned the 
Polish language, because of her interest in the struggles of 
Poland for liberty. Her literary productions include 
“ Esthetic Papers,’ ‘* Crimes of the House of Austria,” 
“The Polish-American System of Chronology,” ‘“ Remin- 
iscences of Dr. Channing,” etc. Elizabeth’s sister, Sophia, 
married Nethaniel Hawthorne, the novelist, and another 
sister, Mary, became the wife of Horace Mann, who founded 


the school for deaf and dumb. N. Y. Sun. 


Sin SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, the African explorer, died 
on the afternoon of December 3oth, at his home at Newton- 
Abbot, Devonshire. He was born in London on June 8, 
1821, and was educated at English and German institutions. 
In 1847 he established, together with his brother, an agricul- 
tural settlement and sanatorium at Newera Ellia, in the 
mountains of Ceylon. The undertaking was successful from 
the start, but Baker retired from its management in 1854, 
going to the Crimea in the following year, and thence to 
Turkey, where he engaged in railway building. In 1861 he 
started on his first African travels in search of the Nile, Lady 
Baker accompanying him. ‘Throcgh 1862 he continued his 
explorations, and in 1863 met Captains Speke and Grant, the 
leaders of thc Government expedition. On March 14, 1864. 
he discovered lake Albert Nyanza, and returned to Gondo- 
koro in 1865. In 1869 the Khedive put him in command 
of an expedition with which he undertook to subdue the 
African wilderness, to destroy the slave trate, and to open 
up to civilization and commerce the African lakes, and to 
annex to Egypt the countries that border on the Nile. Lady 
Baker again accompanied him, and when he returned, in 
1873, he had accomplished what he had set out to do, and 
laid the foundation of British influence in Egypt. He after- 
wards made researches in Syria, Japan, India and America. 
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Among his best-known books are “ The Rifle and the 
Hound in Ceylon” (1854), ‘‘ Eight Years’ Wanderings in 
Ceyion”’ (1855), ‘“‘ The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the 
Nile, and Explorations of the Nile Sources” (1866), “ The 
Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia and the Sword Hunters of the 
Hamram Arabs”’ (1867), “Cast Up by the Sea,’ a story 
(1869), “ Ismailia: a Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, Arranged by 
Ismail, Khedive of Egypt’ (1874), ‘* Cyprus as I Saw It in 
1879,” “ My Tales for My Grandsons”’ (1883), and “ Wild 
Beasts and Their Ways” (1890). Baker was knighted and 
created an M. A. of the University of Cambridge in 1866. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London and an honcrary member of the geographical socie- 
ties of Paris, Berlin, Italy and America. He received the 
Grande Medaille d'Or of the Société de Geographie de Paris. 
He was a Deputy Lieutenant of Gloucestershire and Justice 
of the Peace of Devon. He had the orders of the Grand 
Cordon of the Medjidieh and the second and third classes, 
in addition to the second class of the Osmanien. Critic. 


Mrs. W. W. Story, wife of the American sculptor, died 
recently in Rome. Mrs. Story was born in Boston about 
13822. Her maiden name was Emelyn Eldridge. She mar- 
ried Mr. Story in 1843, and in 1850 they went to Rome, 
where they have since lived. Mr. Story attained celebrity 
early in life, and their house was the meeting place for many 
illustiious men in art and letters. Among their intimate 
friends were Thackeray, the Brownings, Motley, Hawthorne, 
and Landor. In Hawthorne’s “ The Marble Faun” both 
Mr. Story and Mrs, Story figure, and their entertainments are 
mentioned in many collections of contemporaneous letters. 
On October 31st last they celebrated their golden wedding, 
and upun that occasion, the last at which Mrs. Story was 
able to assist, many celebrities were present. ‘Two sisters of 
Mrs. Story are still living—Mrs. McClellan, of Philadelphia, 
a sister-in-law of the late General George B. McClellan, and 
Mrs. Bangs, of Boston. Three children of Mrs. Story sur- 
vive her—Waldo Story, a well-known sculptor of Rome; 
Julian Story, an artist,and Mrs Peruzzi,of Rome, J. Y. Sun. 


EDWARD SPENCER MEAD, of Dodd, Mead & Co., the 
well-known book publishers, of New York and Boston, died 
last month at his residence, Westover, in Southampton, 
L. I. Mr. Mead was born in New York in 1847. His 
father, a merchant, died when he was an infant, and he was 
brought up by an uncle, Robert Hoe, the printing press man- 
ufacturer. He was graduated from Yale in 1869, and was 
married soon after to a daughter of John S. C. Abbott, the 
historian. Mrs. Mead is living. She has no children. In 
January, 1870, Mr. Mead and Frank H. Dodd formed a 
partnership and succeeded Mr. Dodd’s father, M. W. Dodd, 
in the publishing business. Mr. Mead was at the head of 
the firm’s literary department. He had culture, intellectual 
keenness and strength of purpose. His resolution was ex- 
hibited in his fight with disease for ten years. He trans- 
lated several works into English for publication and wrote 
books over a nom de plume. He was a member of the 
Century and University Clubs and formerly of the Player's 
Club, in New York, of the Meadow Club, in Southampton, 
and the Shinnecock Golf Club. Of the latter he was the 
originator—it being the first of its kind in America. He 


served as its president, N.Y. Times. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


HISTORY. 


THE SPANISH PIONEERS. By Charles F. Lumuinis, 
author of “* A New Mexico David,” “Strange Corners 
of Our Country,’ etc. Illustrated. 292 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

See review. 

THE STORY OF JAPAN. By David Murray, Ph. D., 
LL. D. The Story of the Nations. Illustrated. 431 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

A history of Japan, giving in outline the development of 
its institutions, and compiled from the works written in 
English in the last twenty-five years, and particularly the 
transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, by a careful 
student. 

WaH-KEE-NAH AND HER PEop_e. The curious 
customs, traditions, and legends of the North American 
Indians. By James C. Strong. With frontispiece. 
275 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A careful account of personal observation among the 
“ Wild Indians ”’ of the Pacific Coast, told after the lapse of 
forty years and apparently from memory, It contains much 
personal incident. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ALBERT BRISBANE, A Mental Biography, with a 
Character Study. By his Wife, Redelia Brisbane. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Aside from its psychological side, this biography contains 
material of singular interest. ‘The acquaintances made by 
Mr. Brisbane in his early life, especially in France, Germany, 
and England, and the quick perceptive qualities of the man 
allowed him to paint many portraits of past celebrities which 
are striking. It is impossible to read of the personal exper- 
iences of this remarkable man without appreciating his great 
talent. Born in 1809, in the State of New York, of highly 
intelligent parents, he went abroad at an early age, and by 
accident or choice was at once thrown into intimacy with 
many distinguished men, ' 

No one can regard Brisbane as ates than a man intent on 
benefiting the human race, but through devices which were 
impossible. Thrown, at an early period of his life, into a 
European circle, to which he was foreign, he was carried 
away by the overemotional side of his nature. I{is maturity 
was too rapid to be healthy. In his older days, he tried, 
with indefatigable labor, to educate himself, but he never 
lost what were the wild impressions of his youth. He was 
undoubtedly a remarkable man. There are impressions 
recorded in this book, recalling scenes of his younger days, 
which find a response in most men who remember their 
youth. But Albert Brisbane, from a peculiar mental dis- 
turbance which came and went at times, often lost his 
balance. N. Y. Times. 
EARLY SKETCHES OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. Re- 

printed with biographical and bibliographical notes. By 
William S. Baker, author of the * Engraved Portraits 
of Washington,’’ “ Medallic Portraits of Washington,” 
“Character Portraits of Washington,’ etc. With 
portrait. I50 pp. 8vo, $1.60; by mail, $1.71 

Mr. Baker has continued his loving compilation of the 
records of the great American in this beautiful reprint of a 
variety of personal and biographical sketches of Washington 
published during his lifetime. ‘There were no biographical 
dictionaries in those days, and the newspapers were not 
especially enterprising, so that while everybody 
familiar with the character and history of Washington, it is 
remarkable how little of what can rightly be called bio- 
graphy was put into print. Whatever there was Mr. Baker 
has here gathered together, It is for the most part trifling 
enough, but here and there it gives a little personal impres- 
sion of the man that is effective and valuable. There are 


was 
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fifteen of these sketches in all, extending from 1760 to 
1795, some of the most important of them having appeared 
in England. The thin volume is superbly printed in a 
limited edition of 250 copies, and has as its frontispiece an 
excellent reproduction of the head of Washington painted 
by Peale in 1772, and now in the possession of the His- 
torical Society. Philadelphia Times. 
FAMOUS ADVENTURES AND PRISON ESCAPES OF THE 
Civit War. War diary of a Union woman in the 
South. Edited by G. W. Cable. Illustrated. 338 pp, 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 
See review. 
GENERAL SCOTT. 
With a portrait. 
Grant Wilson. 
mail, $1.24. 
In this history about one-half the space covers the period 
before the Mexican War. General Scott’s quarrels are given 
at some length. 


LEONIDAS POLK, BISHOP AND GENERAL. 
M. Polk, M. D., LL. D. In 
3-00; by mail, $3.23. 

Though deeply averse to exchanging his ministerial and 
episcopal work for military duty, Lieutenant-General Polk 
felt constrained to sacrifice his personal preferences, and at 
the outbreak of the war in 1861 he volunteered his services 
in the field to the Southern Confederacy. With three or 
four exceptions the sphere to which General Polk was 
assigned was the highest within the gift of President 
Davis. And not many of Mr. Davis’ selections of a com- 
mander for an important position proved so good. No 
soldier of the Confederacy bore a better reputation for 
gallantry, high toned character and chivalrous devotion to 
what he conceived to be duty, and very few of the Southern 
commanders sustained and justified the expectations of 
their friends more fully than Polk. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that had he been placed in supreme command 
of the Confederate forces operating in and near Tenneséee 
after the battle of Shiloh the Southern cause in that quarter 
would have fared far better than it did under the leadership 
of General Braxton Bragg. The present biography appears 
in two handsome and well printed volumes. It is evidently 
written in a spirit of fairness, moderation and just historical 
research, which will make it valuable to all readers, but 
especially so to all students of military affairs, V. Y. Herald. 


By General Marcus J. Wright, 
Great Commanders. Edited by James 
349 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.10; by 


By Wm. 


two volumes. 1I2mo, 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DEAN STANLEY. By 
R. E. Prothero, with the co-operation of Dean Bradley. 
With portraits and illustrations. 536, 600 pp. Indexed 
2 vols. 8vo, $6.00; by mail, $6.46. 


ANNE C.L. Botta. Written by her 
friends. With selections from her correspondence and 
from her writings in prose and poetry. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Vincenzo Botta. With engraved portrait of Mrs. 
Botta. 475 pp. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.76. 

See review. 

MEMOIRS OF 


MEMOIRS OF 


Boaden. 
Siddons, 


Mrs. Stippons By James 
With six full-page photogravures of Mrs. 


12mo, $2 2 by mail, $2.45. 
SASKIA. The Wife of Rembrandt. By 


Knowles Bolton. — Illustrated. 33 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.2: 
There appears at the present time to be an especial interest 
in all that concerns Rembrandt, his life and work, We have 
but just welcomed an English translation of Mons. Michel’s 
— nt volumes when now a small and well-illustrated 
book comes devoted to the artist’s wife, Saskia. The author 
has sought for materials at many sources, and the result is very 
pleasant reading which should attract the attention of all who 
admire the artist who has been called the greatest of those 
born north of the Alps. Publishers’ Circular. 


In1sH Lire. Being the recol- 
Fanu. Crown 8vo, $1.35; by 


Charles 


Indexed. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF 
lections of W. R. Le 
mail, $1.52. 


See review. 
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Sin JosHUA REYNOLDS. By Claude Phillips, With 
nine illustrations from pictures by the master. 1I2mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

This biography is of that admirable sort which Jeaves the 
reader in possession of a tolerably clear picture not only of 
the central figure, but of the time and environment through 
which it moved. In the case of Reynolds, this biographical 
virtue is the more easily acquired, because the painter was 
related to life outside the studio by a multitude of inclinations 
and interests not incompatible with the practice of his art, 
though not necessary to it. We must know him, not alone 
as the painter of Sterne, Angelica Kauffmann, and “ The 
Strawberry Girl,’’ but as the friend of Johnson, Garrick, and 
Goldsmith, and to form any sort of idea of what gave him 
his distinction, we must consider his relation to those charac- 
ters with as much care as we give tohis art, The Sir Joshua 
whom Mr. Phillips has reconstructed for us from the copious 
authorities concerning him is a Sir Joshua in whom, so to 
speak, we admire the man very nearly, if not quite, as much 
as the artist. A theorist at hr art, his advice to painters con- 
tains a great deal that is sound, sincere, and wise, set in a 
literary form only occasionally attained by the art critics who 
are at once critics and painters. It is difficult when one has 
so many bald facts and dates to deal with within so limited 
a space as Mr Phillips has assigned himself to write a 
biography to the glory of literarature, and he deserves 
appreciation for the easy, vivid, and concise style through 
which his task has been performed. N.Y. Times. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN Empress. Catherine II. of 
Russia. Translated from the French of R. Waliszew- 
ski. With a portrait. 458 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.69. 

See review. 


RELIGION. 


HeaRT-BEATs. By P.C. Mozoomdar. With a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. By Samuel J. Barrows. 
With a portrait. 288 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.31. 

Mr. Mozoomdar is a liberal Hindu, born near Calcutta in 
1840; he was interestec in his own country in the Brahmo- 
Somaj, a society, the outgrowth of the advanced religious 
and social thought of the Orient, and has twice visited 
America, where his preaching attracted wide attention. His 
last visit was to attend the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago, when he read a paper on “ The World’s Religious 
Lebt to Asia.’’ He is the author of the following volumes: 
“The Faith and Progress of the Brahmo-Somaj,’’ written 
and published in India: “Sketches of a Tour Around the 
World,” ‘The Life and Teachings of Keshut Chunder 
Sen,” “ The Oriental Christ,’? and “ Aids to Moral Char- 
acter.” The present is a little volume of meditations— 
detached religious thoughts bearing evidence of remarkable 
spiritual elevation. Publishers’ Weekly. 


INSPIRATION. Eight Lectures on the Early History 
and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1893. By W. Sanday, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D. 464 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.20. 

These lectures give the history of the Old and New Testa- 
ment canon, the development of each collection, and present 
the view that the consciousness of those inspired is not the 
Measure of inspiration, but that each age has, in a sense, a 
revelation of meaning, after the words are delivered. 


“Jesus HimseELF.” By the Rev. Andrew Murray, 
author of “ Abide in Christ.” With portrait. 68 pp. 
16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Brief utterances on the search for and the presence of 
Christ, compiled from two addresses by Dr. Andrew Murray, 
President of the ‘‘Cape Gereral Mission,’’ and first published 
in the South African Pioneer. The tone is strongly 
Evangelical. 


SERMONS FOR THE CHURCH. 


By Caleb Davis 

Bradlee, D.D, 275 pp. 12mo, $1.00; Ly mail, $1.15. 
_ The author in a preface says, that these sermons are 
intended to suit people of all sects. They therefore urge no 
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particular dogma or view of Christianity, but deal with the 
general problem of knowing the divine and being good, 
without presenting any one individual or sectarian view. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1894. Volume LXIV., Number I. First number 
issued A. D, 1830. Illustrated. 344 pp. 12mo, paper, 
25 cents, postpaid. 

Issued for the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
containing besides the clergy list, etc., lists of orders, sister- 
hoods, institutions and societies, an essay on the reformation, 
a table of hymns and lessons for the Christian year and other 
like matter. 


THE LIGHT THAT WAS FORGOTTEN. By Anme A, 
Haines. 20 pp. 32mo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 
An homily on the man that was born blind, or type of the 
race which, through Christ’s touch, sees. 


TRAVEL. 

ADVENTURES IN MASHONALAND. By Two Hospital 
Nurses, Rose Blennerhasset and Lucy Sleeman. Crown 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

Contains stirring episodes in the life of two hospital nurses 
and an entertaining description of their philanthropic exer- 
tions in a foreign clime. ‘The book is interspersed through- 
out with both amusing and pathetic anecdotes and will serve 
not alone to pass away an idle hour or two, but will also fur- 


nish abundant material for serious thought. 
Philadelphia Press. 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. Descriptive Essays of 
Westminster Abbey, by Archdeacon Farrar; Canterbury 
Cathedral, by Canon Freemantle; Durham Cathedral, 
by Canon Talbot; Wells Cathedral, by S. M S. Pereira; 
Lincoln Cathedral, by Rev. Precentor Venables; Win- 
chester Cathedral, by Canon Benham; and Gloucester 
Cathedral, by the Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

The essays are made up rather of such fragments of history, 
antiquarianism, and occasional criticism or description as 
would naturally fall from any of their scholarly writers in a 
walk about the churches. Archdeacon Farrar, whose name 
alone appears on the title page, leads the book with the 
longest paper, on Westminster Abbey, which is like the talk 
of a cultivated and instructed cicerone; the other papers are 
more or less in the same vein. The book contrasts, there- 
fore, with Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s “ English Cathedrals,” 
being of less importance as a record of the churches and 
their history; but it has its advantage in its weight of style 
and in the varying individual tone of the different writers. 
The illustrations show that they are from divers sources. In 
this American reprint they have suffered considerably, par- 
ticularly those from Mr. Herbert Railton’s drawings, for to 
blur the‘clear accent of his touch is to rob him of his most 
vital characteristic. N. Y. Post. 
Days SPENT ON A DOGE'S FARM. By Margaret Sy- 

monds. Illustrated. 254 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

See review. 

IN THE LAND OF CAVE AND CLIFF DWELLERS. By 
Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, author of “ The Chil- 
dren of the Cold,” ‘“* Nimrod in the North,’ etc. I 1lus- 
trated. 385 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.06. 

The late Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka made three expe- 
ditions through the Mexican States of Chihauhau and 
Sonora, which were devoted to studying the cave- and clift- 
dwelling Indians, who are described in this book by a man 
with no special knowledge of ethnology. 


STUDIES OF TRAVEL. By E, A. Freeman, author of 
“The History of Sicily,’ “The Norman Conquest,” 
etc. I. Greece. II. Italy. Two volumes, each with 
frontispiece in photogravure 16mo, each, 60 cents; by 
mail, 70 cents. 

See review. 

THE BARBARY Coast. Illustrated. By Henry M. 
Field. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

With the publication of ‘“‘ The Barbary Coast,’’ Dr. Henry 

M. Field increases his books of travel to the number of nine 
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and they fairly circumscribe the globe, from Killarney to 
Sahara, from Jerusalem to Japan. In the present volume 
the author, who has been four times in Africa and twice on 
the Barbary Coast, describes with much enthusiasm a country 
which seems particularly to appeal to his sense of the 
picturesque. He takes us to Morocco, Tangier, Algiers 
and Tunis; he shows us the gorge of Chabet, tells us of the 
proposed railroad across the Sahara; he exhibits the 
Moslems, fasting and at prayer, explains the process of lion- 
hunting in Numidia, and chats agreeably about Augustine, 
“the last great man cf Africa.’”’ The volume makes very 
pleasant reading, and its illustrations are a real help to the 
text, Philadelphia Press. 


POETRY. 

A SYMPHONY OF THE SPIRIT. Edited by George S. 
Merriam, author of “The Story of William and Lucy 
Smith,” etc. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Mr. Merriam has gathered here some threescore poems of 
faith and uplifting thought from Wordsworih, Tennyson, 
Browning, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Matthew 
and Edwin Arnold, Clough, and others. 

ALLEGRETTO. By Gertrude Hall. Illustrated by 
Oliver Herford. I11 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Very light, merry, saucy, and nonsensical are these vers 
de société by Miss Gertrude Hall. They furnish an odd con- 
trast to the originality and perfection of her more serious 
work, but their gayety and frolic will insure them an audience. 
The illustrations with which Mr, Oliver Herford has enriched 
the volume give it another charm. Literary World. 
CosMOS AND OTHER Poems. By Anna _ Hubbard 

Mercur. With frontispiece. 215 pp. 8vo, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

PRAIRIE SONGS. Being Chants Rhymed and Un- 
rhymed of the Level Lands of the Great West. By 
Hamlin Garland. With drawings by H. T. Carpenter. 
164 pp. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.25. 

It isthe vital characteristic of modern art that it recog- 
nizes and seeks to penetrate the beauty and the poetry of the 
commonplace, and Mr. Garland’s present volume of verse, 
whatever rank we give to it as abstract poetry, has the su- 
preme merit of poetic sympathy with those phases of nature 
that have surrounded him from his youth, with the life that 
he has himself lived, and the world of which he has been 
a part. He writes: : 

I love my prairies; they are mine 
From high sun to horizon line, 

The mountains, or the cold gray sea 
Are not for me, are naught to me,* 

These verses are nearly all about the prairies—spring on 
the prairie, rain on the prairie, the winds of the prairie, prairie 
fires, memories of a ‘ wide, cloud-peopled summer sky, sea 
drifting grasses, rustling reeds.”” As he says in his preface. 
“The prairies are gone. I held one of the rippling, snarl- 
ing, breaking plows that rolled the hazel bushes and the 
wild sunflowers under. I saw the wild steers come into 
pasture and the wild colts come under harness. I saw the 
wild fowl scatter and turn aside; I saw the black sod burst 
into gold and lavender harvests of wheat and corn, and so 
there comes into my reminiscences an unmistakable note of 
sadness.’ In its tasteful typography, with illustrative vig- 
nettes and head pieces, the heavy hand-made paper with 
rough edges, the dainty title page and tasteful binding, the 
small volume is a delight, and its outward form alone would 
suffice to gain readers for this poet of the prairies. 

Philadelphia Times, 


SCIENCE. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE. 
By St. George Mivart, F.R.S., author of “Types of 
Animal Life,” etc. With illustrations. 392 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

A work introducing the student to the elements of all the 
sciences, mental as well as physical, was a bold undertaking 
for one man, but Mr. Mivart certainly acquits himself of the 
task in an able and a comprehensive manner. Specialists in 
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this or that science may think that their particular branch hag 

not received its due amount of attention, but on the whole 

the author seems to have well kept the balance of the various 
subjects—no easy matter to accomplish in a volume of under 
four hundred pages. After an introductory essay entitled, 

“The Starting Point,’ the chapters are divided amon 

“ Mathematics,” ‘* Mechanics,” ‘ Physical Forces,” “ The 

Non-Living World,” ‘The Living World,” “Man,” 

“ Logic,” “* History,” and ‘ Science.’’ The author of this 

work has done a service which students should not be slow 

to recognize, for, while they may be aiming at making one 
special science their own, he has brought together under one 
cover so much of the particulars of the elements of other 
sciences as it would be well for them to know. The work 
1s ambitious, but it is well done and should prove of great 
value. Publishers’ Circular, 

PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANATORY, A 
Treatise on the Phenomena and Development of Human 
Mental Life. By Prof. George T. Ladd, of Yale Uni- 
versity. 8vo, $4.50, postpaid. 

Prof. Ladd’s book covers the entire ground of descriptive 
and explanatory psychology in a summary way, reserving 
speculative discussion and the philosophy of mind for another 
volume. 

THE PsyCHIC FACTORS OF CIVILIZATION. By Lester 
F. Ward, author of “ Dynamic Sociology.” 369 pp. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

Students of political science will do well to make them- 
selves familiar with the contents of this volume; nor will it 
be less interesting and valuable to students of psychology. 
The mind is studied genetically as a product of biologic 
development. The mind is not an entity in itself, but a 
property, presenting no greater inherent mystery than other 
properties, and to be studied in its origin and development 
with reference to the conditions which make its various 
manifestations useful in the struggle for existence. Such a 
study brings into view, first of all, the desires and the cona- 
tive faculty —the will of Schopenhauer; and these are the 
earliest psychic manifestations. But in the movement of the 
organism toward the objects of desire hindrances are pre- 
sented, and gratification depends upon the power to perceive 
these relations of direction and resistance and to overcome 
obstacles. This is the dawn of intellect and to this power 
Prof. Ward gives the name of intuition _ Incidentally, there 
are very original and interesting discussions of the origin of 
evil, the pessimism of Schopenhauer, (refuted,) the brain as 
a secondary sexual character, social friction, (the field of 
ethics), female intuition, etc. The work gives ample evi- 
dence of learning, not only in science and philosophy, but 
in history and the knowledge of existing political institutions, 
and is richly embellished with pertinent sentiments culled 
from the great thinkers of all ages. N.Y. Times. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


PHILOSOPHY OF REALITY. Should It Be Favored in 
America? By James McCosh, D. D., LL. D., Lit. D. 
t2mo, €o0 cents; by mail, 68 cents, 


PHILANTHROPY. 


A COLONY OF MERCY; OR, SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY AT 
Work. By Julie Sutter, With twenty-two illustrations 
and plan. 351 pp. With appendix. 8vo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.70. 

This is an account of the colony of Bethel, which was 
founded in Germany twenty-five years ago. It began ina 
small way in a farmhouse in the Teutonburger Forest, where 
four epileptics were cared for. Now it is a far-reaching 
organization of great usefulness. The main establishment 
in the Teutonburger Forest is a home for epilepetics, and is 
the Bethel proper, and there are besides the Westphalian 
Mother House for the training of deaconesses, which in 
twenty years has produced a working and nursing staff of 
six hundred sisters ; the Westphalian Brotherhood, in which 
in fourteen years upward of two hundred men have been 
similarly trained; the Labor Colony, which deals with social 
distress, and the Workman’s Home, a scheme for providing 
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the working classes with homes of their own. ‘This is a 
very full and an interesting account. It includes a map of 
the Bethel and a number of other illustrations. MW. Y. Suz. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WorRLpD. By L. N. 
Badenoch. With illustrations by Margaret J. D. 
Badenoch and others. 341 pp. I12mo, 99 cents ; by mail, 
$1.04. 

See review. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


SociaL PEACE. A Study of the Trade Union Move- 
ment in England. By Dr. G. von Schultze-Gaevernitz. 
With a preface tothe English edition. Translated by 
C. M. Wicksteed, B. A., and edited by Graham Wallas, 
M.A. 300 pp. Indexed. I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

We owe to a German, Dr. G. von Schultze Gaevernitz, 
the most thorough study of the trades-union movement in 
England, and an English translation of the work published 
under the title of “Social Peace”’ is now procurable through the 
Scribners. What the English editor has done is to select for 
translation the economic chapters from the large work “ Zum 
Socialen Frieden,’”’ which dealt with the many forms, political 
and moral as well as economic, in which the general move- 
ment toward social unity in England presented itself to the 
German author while making a first-hand investigation of the 
subject during the years 1889-90. The value of the English 
version is enhanced by a special introduction contributed by 
the German author. N.Y. Sun. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. A comparative study in 
history and legislation. By M. Ostrogorski. Trans- 
lated under the author’s supervision. 232 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The publishers offer an English translation of the re- 
markable essay on “ The Rights of Women,” by M. Ostro- 
gorski, to which essay the Paris Faculté de Droit awarded 
the first prize in an international competition for the best 
discussion of the subject. This is a comparative study of 
both the civil rights and the political rights conceded to 
women at the present time in the civilized countries of the 
world. The author begins by examining the relation of 
women to individual sovereignties as exhibited in the 
arrangements for her succession to the throne or to a 
regency. He then considers her political position in those 
countries where the sovereignty is collectively exercised, 
namely, by the people under systems approaching more or 
less closely to universal suffrage. Next 1s reviewed the pait 
which women are permitted to take in local self-govern- 
ment, even where the Parliamentary franchise is denied to 
them. Her eligibility to public offices and employment is 
also the subject of inquiry. The final field of investigation 
covers such quasi public rights as are attached to civil 
capacities and such individual public rights as the right of 
petition, of meeting and of association, the liberty of the 
press, of instruction and of professions, There are some 
mistakes of fact in this book, but they are few in number 
compared with the enormous mass of data brought together, 
and, taken altogether, this volume of 230 pages constitutes 
the most complete and trustworthy storehouse of information 
concerning the rights of women which is accessible in the 
English language. N. Y. Sun. 


FINE ARTS. 

AcTION IN ArT. By W.H. Beard. With over two 
hundred and twenty illustrations from the original draw- 
se by the author. 349 pp. 1I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 

1.67. 

Se review. 

LverYBopy's GUIDE TO Music. With illustrated 
chapters on singing and cultivation of the voice; full 
and explicit helps to the piano and organ. Complete 
dictionary of musical terms. By Josiah Booth. 176 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents, 
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A wonderful little volume, containing a great deal in very 
small compass. Among the contents are illustrated chapters 
on singing and the cultivation of the voice, full and explicit 
helps to the piano and organ, and a complete dictionary of 
musical terms. There are over 160 pages of letterpress, well 
printed on good paper and bound in a flexible binding. The 
list of composers of music, with dates of birth and death, is a 
useful addition to the work. Publishers’ Circular. 


MusIcAL EDUCATION AND MuSICAL ArT. By Edith 
V. Eastman. 171 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 
cents. 

Extracts taken from the works of Tyndall, Haweis, Schu- 
mann, Rubinstein, Ruskin and others, collected and combined 
fur the purpose of throwing light on the difficult subject of 
musical art. The chapters are headed: The language of 
the sense; The uses of silence; Art in Education; Charac- 
teristics of musical art; From the conservatory to the kinder- 
garten; The eye ver-us the ear; The voice and the ear; 
Fences and gates; The new education. A list of books 
quoted from is given. Publishers’ Weekly. 


PRIMITIVE Music. An Inquiry into the Origin and 
Development of Music, Songs, Instruments, Dances, 
and Pantomimes of Savage Races. By Richard Wal- 
laschek. With musical examples. 326, I-9 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.56. 

This volume was originally a series of essays. By collect- 
ing and publishing them in book form, the author has made 
a valuable contribution to the literature of music. He has, 
in his work, aimed to deal only with the music of savage 
races, while the music of ancient civilization has been 
glanced at only when it was necessary to point out the 
connecting links between the most primitive culture and 
that which was comp ‘ratively advanced. 

The work is one of remarkable scope and of great thor- 
oughness. The author has combined original research with 
most extensive consultation of authorities. No book of any 
importance which would throw light on his subject seems to 
have escaped his notice. The mass of facts which he has 
collected is of the greatest value to the folk-lore student, to 
the musician who is in search of local color, and to the his- 
torian of music. N.Y. Times. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


DARWINIANA. Essays by Thomas H. Huxley. Vol. 
II. 475 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

There are ten essays in the volume, and at the conclusion 
are printed the six lectures to workingmen on “ Our Knowl- 
edge of the Causes of the Phenomena of Organic Nature.” 
These lectures treat of difficult subjects in the simplest lan- 
guage, and are models of style. The obituary article on 
Darwin, printed in 1888, is the best summary we have of the 
life labors of this great man. Perhaps, in 1860, Prof. 
Huxley, in one sentence, explained the vast acquirements of 
the man he eulogized. Recalling that superabundance of 
matter which Darwin gives, and the difficulties of those who 
for want of scientific training could hardly understand him, 
he wrote: “Those who attempt fairly to digest this book 
(‘The Origin of Species’) find in much of it a sort of 
intellectual pemmican—a mass of facts crushed and pounded 
into shape, rather than held together by the ordinary medium 
of an obvious logical bond. Due attention will, without 
doubt, discover this bond.’’ In this fine obituary notice 
mention is twice made of our own sound man of science, 
Asa Gray. Prof. Huxley quotes Darwin, who said that in 
his study of “climbing plants his attention was called to the 
subject through reading a short paper of Asa Gray, pub- 
lished in 1858 ”’ Y. Times. 


EssAYS SELECTED FROM THE SPIRIT OF THEAGE, OR 
CONTEMPORARY PorTRAITS. By Wilham Hazlitt. 
With an introduction by Reginald Brimley Johnson. 
337 pp. Indexed. Knickerbocker Nuggets. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Hazlitt’s Essays on Godwin, Coleridge, Irving, Scott, 

Byron, Wordsworth, and eight other literary figures of the 

day are here collected. 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND Books. By Augustine Birrell. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Obiter Dicta.”’ 234 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

A new volume of essays by Mr. Birrell, covering a variety 
of interesting topics, and all characterized by the bright, 
original thought and delightful literary flavor that distin- 
guished the author's former books. 


Essays by Thomas H. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 
Huxley. Vol. III. 451 pp. 
mail, $1 04. 

This, the third volume of Professor Huxley’s Collected 
Essays, deals with “Science and Education.” There is 
much of peculiar interest to our countrymen and women in 
this collection, for it contains the Professor’s well-known 
Address on University Education, delivered at the opening 
of the Johns Hopkins University, in 1876; but the chief 
delight is the memorial of Joseph Priestley, chemist and 
divine. We obtain a charming picture of the savant, living 
quietly in his Pennsylvania home, ‘‘ clear headed and busy 
to the last.” In “* Emancipation—Black and White” [Hux- 
ley puts forth a plea for female education. The date reads 
1865. Whatever argument justifies a given education for all 
boys, says the Professor, justifies its a, plication to girls as 
well. He bids us recognize the fact that girls share the 
senses, perceptions, feelings, reasoning powers, emotions of 
boys, and that the mind of the average virl is Jess different 
from that of the average boy than the mind of one boy is 
from that of another. 

In an essay on the educational value of the natural history 
sciences, Professor Huxley tenders an immortal definition, 
“Science is, I believe, nothing but trained and organized 
common sense.’’ All of these essays may be read with 
profit, as well as with pleasure. The style is clear as spring 
water. Philadelphia Ledger. 


SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF WILLIAM E, RUSSELL. 
Selected and edited by Charles Theodore Russell, Jr. 
With an introduction by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
With portrait. 459 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.11. 

*¢ Speeches and Addresses of William E. Russell,’’ is an at- 

tractive volume, printed from large type on good p iper, with a 

frontispiece portrait. The addresses are gronped under four 

headings, as “ Speeches on General Occasions,’’ ‘ Speeches 
on Military Occasions,” “ State Speeches,” and “ Political 

Speeches.”” Some are brief remarks of 500 words, others 

long inaugural addresses. The selection was made from 

over 250 speeches, and the greater number of them are 
printed from newspaper reports made at the time the 
speeches were delivered. Among others we have a group 
of campaign addresses which are particularly interesting. 

They call vividly to mind recent campaigns, and tkey show 

us perfectly some of the qualities which have made this 


youngest of Governors so widely popular in the Bay State. 
N. Y. Times. 


Plain Talks to Young Men and 
I2mo, 75 cents; 


THE AIM OF LIFE, 
Women. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom. 
by mail, 86 cents. 


LITERATURE AND CLASSICS. 


OF HENRIK 
317 pp. I2mo, 


A COMMENTARY ON THE WRITINGS 
InsEN. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

An introduction sketches Ibsen’s career and character, 
and his different works are then criticised in detail with illus- 
trative extracts. 


An AttTremMpr TowARDsS A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, By Henry Morley. Vol. X. English 
Writers. Shakespeare and his time: Under Elizabeth. 
507 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

In alternate chapters, first taking a group of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and then the writers and works of the special span of 
years in which they were written, Shakespeare is set in this 
volume in relation with his age. 


NEWS. 


[ Number 138 


AUrHORS AND THEIR PUBLIC IN ANCIENT Times, 
A Sketch of Literary Conditions and of the Relations 
with the Public of Literary Producers, from the earliest 
times to the invention of printing. By Geo. Haven 
Putnam, author of “The Question of Copyright,” ete, 
309 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Putnam has studied his subject minutely, and he 
knows familiarly all the reflections to which it may give rise, 

He reviews :the traces which the subject has left in the 

records of the beginnings of literature in Chaldea, Egypt, 

China, Japan, India, Persia, Judea, Greece, at Alexandria, 

Rome and Constantinople. ‘This review naturally includes 

an infinity of details about the materials used by writers in 

antiquity; about scribes who were slaves and their masters, 
and about makers and buyers of literature in its written and 
in its earlier chanted and spoken forms, It abounds in 
information acquired through years of serious application, 
and is written in a delightfully succinct and agreeable man- 
ner, with apt modern comparisons that are often humorous, 
with scrupulous exactness as to statement, even in matters 
which may seem insignificant, and without a sign of parti- 
ality, either from an author’s or a publisher’s point of view, 

N. Y. Times, 


Narrated with spe- 
By H. A. Guer- 
I2mo, $1.50; 


MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME. 
cial reference to Literature and Art. 
ber. Illustrated. 428 pp. Indexed. 
by mail, $1.64. 

See review. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. Trans- 
cribed from the shorthand manuscript in the Pepysian 
Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge. By the Rev. 
Mynors Bright, M. A., Late Fellow and President of 
the College. With Lord Braybrooke’s notes. Edited 
with additions by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S A. Vol. III. 
With two portraits. 371 pp. I2mo, $1.30; by mail, 
$1 43. 

The third volume of Henry B. Wheatley’s edition of “ The 
Diary of Samuel Pepys’’ covers the period from January, 
1662, to December 31, 1663—exactly two years—and con- 
tains many charming accounts of quarrels with Mrs. Pepys, 
of the cost of dinners they gave, of my Lady Castlemaine, of 
Mrs. Pepys’s gowns, and of graver matters. There never 
was printed a more enjoyable book illustrative of human 


nature. N.Y. Tims. 


ENGLISH RELIGIOUS DRAMA. By Katharine 

Lee Bates, Professor of English Literature at Wellesley 
College. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

Considering the narrow limits the author has imposed on 
herself, the subject is treated in a very thorough way. First 
we have a general sketch or survey of the field presented in 
the Passion Plays and Saint Plays, then a dramatico-historical 
or historico dramatical detailed description of the miracle 
play followed by an account of the five plays which form the 
English cycle. Two more lectures on the “ Dramatic 
Values” of the miracle plays and on the ‘“ Morality” plays 
complete the course. The book is to be warmly commended 
to readers and students of English literature. 


N. Y. Independent. 


THE 


THE RELIGION OF A LITERARY MAN. (Religio Scrip- 
toris) by Richard Le Gallienne. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 

These pungent essays, full of style, were written in the 
Daily Chronicle in answer to Robert Buchanan, and are 
devoted to the defence of the thesis that while “all the gods 
of all the creeds supplement or co-operate each other” in 
conduct, there is no teaching like Christ’s, who must, how- 
ever, be separated from Christianity. 

THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCuS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS. Long’s translation. Edited by Edwin Ginn, 
213 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.30; by mail, $1.35. 

Long’s translation complete, with his essay on the philoso- 
phy, after the twelve books of the “ Meditations.” Intended 
as a reader in school and with this edition printed on thin 
paper for pocket use. 
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February, 1894. ] 
COOK BOOKS. 


New THINGS TO Eat AND How TO Cook THEM. 
Fancy Dishes and Relishes not to be found in ordinary 
Cook Books. By Mrs. de Salis. 64 pp. Indexed. 
With blank pages for additional receipts. 12mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

This addition, a reprint, to the cook-books of Mrs. Harriet 
A. De Salis, deals with small fancy dishes, useful at lunches 
and the like. 

Mrs. JOHN G. CARLISLE'S KENTUCKY COOK BOOK. 
Containing original recipes never before published. By 
Mrs. John G. Carlisle, Mrs, Walter Q. Gresham, Mrs. 
General Crook, Mrs. W. A. Dudley, and others, 
249 pp. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 

This book contains about two hundred and fifty receipts, 
one to a page, with a blank opposite for additions, all the 
receipts written like those to be found in the manuscript 
books of countless careful housewives. 


FICTION. 


ABuNDLE OF LiFe. By John Oliver Hiobbes. The 
Pseudonym Library. 159 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

The lady who chooses to disguise her identity under the 
name of “ John Oliver Hobbes ”’ well maintains the position 
she has won for herself as a writer of bri!liant, if somewhat 
severely modern and satirical stories. ‘A Bundle of Life’’ 
is beyond question clever, though none of the characters pre- 
sented to us is in any way lovable. The hard, cynical, selfish, 
and unsympathetic people portrayed may or may not faithfully 
reflect some aspects of the life of the society of to-day, but 
whether this be so or not the author has a way of writing 
terse, epigrammatic passages that give charm and individuality 
to her work. Publishers Circular. 
A Gray Eve or So. By Frank Frankfort Moore, 

author of “I Forbid the Banns,’’ “ Daireen,’’ etc. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library, 362 pp. I12m9, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cen!s; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Mr. Moore’s up-to-date book is packed with viva- 
cious cleverness of speech, sparkle of wit, and shrewdness of 
observation. It overflows witb good things—things that real 
talkers might almost have said, only, alas! they do not very 
often. There are, besides, passages that have charm, real 
charm, in spite of the very whimsical and biting irony that 
crops up here and there. Innisfail Castle and its house 
party, with their hunger for amusement in some form or 
other, and the good priest's provision for that craving, pro- 
duce some capital Iri h scenes, ‘The fascinating comedy 
and the people who play their more or less pleasing parts 
are fresh enough, and yet there are many turns of thought 
and expression, and even people, to recall Mr. Moore’s 
former sketches. The talk is kept almost constantly on 
brilliant lines. It is light, often to flippancy, but rarely less 
than masterly, and it shows a very intimate acquaintance 
with certain phases of human nature. Atheneum. 


A ProreGée OF JacK HAMLIN’S AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Bret Harte. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Jack Hamlin is well remembered as one of the most inter- 
esting and picturesque of the gentlemanly villains who lend 
4 peculiar quality to Mr. Harte’s wonderful California stories. 
The five other stories are such as only Mr. Harte can write. 
A TENNESSEE JupGeE. A novel. By Opie Read 

author of «A Kentucky Colonel,” “The Colossus,” 
etc. Illustrated. 325 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 

Robert Hawley’s decreasing health warning him that he 
needed rest, he decided to act in accordance with his doc- 
tor’s advice—namely, to relinquish the cares of his business 
in Chicago and give his entire time to the gratification of 
some whim. Hence he buys the Ingleview Place, an old 
homestead in Tennessee. The consequences of this act are 
described in a story of sensational and romantic interests, 
Which deals also with a southern phase of life that is nearly 
extinct, Publishers’ Weekly. 
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A TRAGIC BLUNDER. A novel. By Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, author of “ In a Grass Country,” “ A Daugh- 
ter’s Heart,” etc. Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels, 
320 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

The people who make the “ tragic ’’ blunder in Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron’s story are certain gentlemen of the highwayman 
stamp, who knock the wrong man on the head, and capture 
a thirty-five shilling silver watch in place of the string of 
pearls and diamond pendant which they had expected. The 
object cf their attentions is left ‘a lifeless body ”’ in a muddy 
ditch; the life comes back, but the best section of his 
memory is gone, and so—he marries the wrong woman. It 
is very pathetic, especially for the 1ight woman; and it is 
pathetic for Mrs. Cameron's readers too, if they can admit 
the probability of the incidents. No doubt there are well- 
authenticated accounts of the partial loss of memory and of 
its subsequent revival, though it may be questioned whether 
the line is ever so clearly drawn round a particular group of 
forgotten events as it is supposed to have been in the case 
of Rupert Carroll. However that may be, “A Tragic 
Blunder”’ is fairly readable, and Irene Garland is a heroine 
worthy of sympathy. Atheneum. 


AN AMERICAN PEERESS. By H C. Chatfield-Tay lor, 
author of “With Edge Tools.” 293 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

An international novel, which is intended to criticise 

Anglomania, and which is written with an air of deep 

acquaintance with the mysteries of “ Society,” 


APPASSIONATA. A Musician's Story. By Elsa D'Es- 
terre-Keeling, author of “ In Thoughtland and Dream- 
land,” etc. With illustrations by James Fagan. Bon- 
ner’s Choice series. 295 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02; paper, 40 cents; Ly mail, 46 cents. 

A novel very modern in tone, very individual, and worth 
some attention, is Miss D’Esterre Keeling’s “ Appassionata.” 
She has gone to Finland for her subject, a fascinating coun- 
try she per-uades us to believe. But he, characters are 
cosmopolitan, Russian, Finnish, French, English, and so on; 
indeed, one of the chief merits of the book is its keen 
appreciation of national differences. It is a story of artistic 
life; merely as a sto.y, I should say, highly improbable ; but 
as a study of temperaments, conflicting temperaments, it is 
interesting and even remarkable. It is the strongest thing 
the wiiter has done. London Sketch. 


APPRENTICES To Destiny. By Lily A. Long, author 
of **A Squire of Low Degree.”’ 348 pp. 12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 86 cents. 


CHRISTINA CHARD. By Mrs. Campbell-Praed, author 
of “December Roses,” “‘ The Romance of a Chalet,’’ 
etc. 319 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mrs. R. M. (Campbell) Praed has been writing novels of 

London life for thirteen years, and this is one with an artist, 

an Australian heiress and so on in it. 


Her Provincrat Cousin. A Story of Brittany. By 
Edith Elmer Wood. The “ Unknown” Library. 184 pp. 
I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

A Parisian cousin goes to Brittany and meets there the son 
of the Chateau. Will she return or stay as his wife ? 

{UMBLED PripE. A Story of the Mexican War. 

By John R. Musick, author of ‘ Columbia,’’ “ Este- 

van,” “ St. Augustine,” etc. Illustrated by F. A. Car- 

ter, 462pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

An historical romance of the Mexican War with more his- 

tory than romance in it. 

Keynores. By George Egerton. 192 pp. 12mo, 7 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

See review, 


Miss GwyNNE, BACHELOR. A novel. By Winifred 
Johnes. 285 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 
cents. 


A story of the life of a young American woman who 
paints pictures, and the book has in it a ‘studio tea,” a 
“ dinner in Bohemia,” and so on. 
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ONLY A GiRL’S HEART. A novel. 
E. N. Southworth, author of ‘ Unknown,” ‘“ The 
Unloved Wife,” ‘ Nearest and Dearest,’’ etc, With 
illustrations by Hugh M. Eaton. The Choice series. 
453 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

A reprint of a novel, first published in 1874, laid in the 

Virginia of Mrs. Southworth’s atlas. 


OnLy A GUARD Room Doc. By Edith E. Cuthell, 
author of “In the Mutiny Days,” ‘ Nellie’s Day in 
India,” “In the Sunny South,” etc. Illustrated. 223 
pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

See review. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By B. De Saint Pierre. Tlus- 
trations by Gambard and Marold. Nelumbo series 
253 pp. 16mo, 75 certs; by mail, 82 cents. 
A charming edition of a charming book. 


PAYNTON JACKS, GENTLEMEN. By Marian Bower. 
Lippincott’s Select Novels. 315 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A novel of current English life, in which the son of a man 
who began life by selling cats’-meat, wooes the daughter of 
an old but ruined family. 


RICHARD Escort. By Edward H. Cooper, author of 
“Geoffrey Hamilton.” 251 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents. 

Mr, Cooper describes the Hon. Richard Francis Milner 
Escott as ‘a phenomenally wicked person.””’ When he 
wrote letters to his sire, who was Lord Stratton, and asked 
for money to pay his gambling debts, his way of addressing 
his respected father was, “ Dear F.” The Hon. Richard 
had four children, and he did his best to ruinthem He 
pledged his eldest girl, Nellie, to a roue, the Duc de Lille, 
for a certain amount of money. Notwithstanding, Lord 
Stratton, who does lis best to thwart his rascally son’s 
schemes, Richard drags all his children to Paris and intro- 
duces them to scoundrels. Finally a horrible death con- 
cludes Richard’s career. There is a great deal of card 
playing in this story, such as baccarat, loo and poker. No 
matter how clever Mr. Cooper may be in the delineation of 
character, as the manly qualities cf his hero, the sweet 
diffidence of his heroine, or the rascally traits of his villain, 
his acquaintance with the noble game of poker is either 
limited or it was acquired in a bad school. N. Y. Times. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF AN AFFINITY. By Katharine 
E, Rand. Arena Libraryseries. 304 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail. 46 cents. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading, and may 
tend to create an impression contrary to the real purpose and 
spirit of the author. It is her intention, to quote the author’s 
own words, “to present as clearly as possible a picture of 
inner child-life, as I know it to exist, and particularly to 
dwell upon the relations between boys and girls.’ The 
book, while of is not for children, but rather for parents and 
guardians, who may gather from it ‘much that will throw 
light on the characters of those under their charge, and show 
them how to appreciate and employ nature's subtle forces so 
that their children may be saved from what David Copper- 
field wisely calls ‘the first mistaken impulses of an undis- 
ciplined heart.”’ Boston Transcript. 
THE GREEK MADONNA. By Shelton Chauncey. 

315 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

This book has been widely advertised through the back- 
handed method of ridicule. It is the work of a young 
clergyman, who is an assistant in a church in New York, 
and is supposed to be more or less of an autobiography. But 
it is too silly to be worth so much notice. It isa mere jumble 
of chatter about religion, fashionable society, <esthetics, love, 
politics and visiting English nobility, without the slightest 
pretense to plot or coherence. Philadelphia Times. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLIFFE. By Charlotte M. Yonge 

Illustrated by Kate Greenawav. Rialto series. 478 pp. 
12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents, 

A reprint of this well-known novel, which first appeared 
n 1853, nine years after its author had begun writing. 


By Mrs. E. D. 


NEWS. 
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THE NEw MINISTER. By Kenneth Paul. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 


The hero is called to be the pastor of the First Congrega. 
tional Church of Weavington just as he is graduated from 
the Phonoville University. Weavington stands for a rich 
manufacturing town of New Jersey. Charles Clayton “the 
new minister,”’ is handsome and talented, and at once wins 
the approbation of the daughter of one of the wealthiest 
men of the place, who determines to win him for her hus- 
band, Clayton is fascinated with her, but also admires 
another girl, who would have made him a better wife, 
Besides his love and marriage, the story gives an interesting 
account of the many trials of a new minister in his attempts 
to carry out his own views, and manage his church accord- 
ing to his best knowledge. Publishers’ Weekly. 

Mr. Paul has no great liking for a certain type of religious 
paper, as shown by Zhe ///uminator and its editor, the Rev, 
Dr Shiner. Much freedom of tnought is expressed in this 
really remarkable romance, and there is a thorough acquaint- 
ance not alone with Protestantism, but with the Roman faith. 
The worldly characters are not so much to our taste. ‘The 
detective business and the blackmailing woman, Julie 
Andrea, are bits of machinery which jar. No man is per- 
fect, not even a minister, and so Charles Clayton, in his 
struggle between ambition and love, marries the smart and 
worldly Helen Block, and is not happy. But Helen dies, 
and then Clayton takes for second wife Fay, and she is the 
ideal companion. The chances are that “ The New Minister” 
will be extensively read, for it is most opportune. 

NV. Y. Times. 


342 pp. 


THE QUICKENING OF CALIBAN. A modern story of 
Evolution. By J. Compton Rickett, author of “The 
Christ That is to Be,’ “*A Latter-Day Romance.” 
258 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents 

In * The Quickening of Caliban”’ the author follows, 

somewhat as did Rousseau, the mental development of a 

savage, but it is through a woman’s influence that the redemp- 

tion of the man of nature takes place. N. Y. Times. 


THE RECIPE FOR DiAMONDS. By C. J Cutcliffe 
Hyne. 241 pp. Appletons’ Town and Country Li- 
brary. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 
cents ; by mail, 46 cents. 

Raymond Lully supposably found out how to condense 
carbon, and so made diamonds, and we are to believe that 
the alchemists were far ahead of the modern scientists. 
Lully, to be very sure of hiding his claims, for there was no 
patent papers in his time, wrote the recipe for diamonds on 
a wall in a dark hole underground, in the sub- basement of a 
stone building in Minorca. Somehow, two wild men, one of 
them, Cospatric, being an Oxford man, heard of it through an 
old book which a certain fellow, Weems, had bought. Cos- 
patric and his boon companion, Haigh, then took a leaky 
lugger and a dozen or so of Vermouth and sailed from Genoa 
to Minorca, but so did Weems, by steamer, and the “ Ray- 
mond Lully Exploitation Fund, Limited,’’ was started. * * * 

For pure, rollicking merriment, Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s story 
has eminence. If it meets its deserts, it will go through 
several editions. There is in ‘‘ The Recipe’ none of that 
monotonous pounding or straining to make you believe that 
what is false is true. It is jolly nonsense, artistically worked 
up, and so it affords just that recreation which is at times so 
desirable. N.Y. Times. 


A novel. By 
by mail, 67 


THE REDEMPTION OF THE PRAHMAN. 
Richard Garbe. I2mo, 60 cents; 
cents. 

The scene opens in Benares, in October of the year, 1840; 
the story deals with the religious superstitions of the Hindus, 
especially as regarding early marriages and the cruel treat- 
ment of widows. Publishers’ Weekly. 


82 pp. 


THE RejecTED Bripe. ‘Only a Girl's Heart."— 
Second series. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 
author of “The Hidden Hand,” etc. Illustrated by 
Hugh M. Eaton. 445 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 
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THE ROUSING OF MRS. POTTER AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Gertrude Smith, 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Several short stories which have appeared in Zhe Century 
and other periodicals. Most of them are of Western people 
and their characteristic life and habits of thought. Two have 
New England scenes and characters, and one is located in 
Italy. 

oo TRANSGRESSIONS OF TERENCE CLANCY. A 
Novel. By Harold Vallings. Harpers’ Franklin Square 
Library. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Mr. Harold Vallings writes an elaborate study of an 
Irishman. You might, as a man, have loved Terence, and 
drank with him, for he was bright and cheerful. If you had 
been a girl, you would have lost your heart. The mistake 
Nelly Tredethlyn made was to marry Clancy. He was so 
readily led off, and she forgave him so quickly when he 
confessed his faults. But it was an unfortunate alliance. 
The romance is a very much extended one. Finally Terence 
is removed from the scene, and it is Nelly’s first lover, the 
man she threw over for Terence, who becomes the comforter 
of the widow Clancy. N. Y. Times. 
Two OFFENDERS. By Ouida. 265 pp. 12mo, 75 

cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Two YouNG MARRIED WoMEN. By Honore de 
Balzac. Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley. 1I2mo, 
half russia, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

PRINCE RICARDO OF PANTOUFLIA. Being the ad- 
ventures of Prince Prigio’s Son. By Andrew Lang, 
author of “Prince Prigio.’’ Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. 204 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

As all fairy-stories end happily, and as happiness in fairy- 
stories is synonymous with matrimony, Mr. Lang’s “ Prince 
Prigio,” as readers young and old will undoubtedly remem- 
ber, killed the Firedrake in the chronicle that bears his 
name, and began life and ended the book by marrying the 
fair Lady Rosalind. They lived happily forever afterward, 
and only a passing cloud hid the sunshine of their days when 
their only son and heir, Prince Ricardo, was young and 
would not study. In fact, he was stupid, and only took an 
interest in the killing of fiery dragons and giants, the rescu- 
ing of fair ladies and such-like things, neglecting his lessons, 
mussing up his clothes and being late for dinner whenever 
he heard of them in the neighborhood. As he had the free 
use of his father’s magic implements—the Cap of Darkness, 
the Shoes of Swiftness and the Sword of Sharpness—he was 
utterly reckless, and would attack any monster he met. 
Later on, this almost brought about his destruction. Among 
his most heroic feats was the rescue of the Princess Jaque- 
line, herself well versed in magic, for in Pantouflia young 
ladies were taught magic as they learn music and singing 
with us. Jaqueline was fair to behold and loved her rescuer, 
but Ricardo, being a boy, thought girls of no earthly use, 
and went on fighting giants and risking his life, never heed- 
ing the tremulous lips, pale cheeks and tear-stained eyes of 
his fair admirer. Misfortune and danger at last taught him 
to love her in return, and to win her as his father had de- 
served the hand of Lady Rosalind, that they in turn might 
tle over Pantouflia, and live happily forever afterward, 
This is, in short, the plot of Mr. Lang’s new fairy-story, 
which is entitled ‘ Prince Ricardo of Pantouflia; being the 
Adventures of Prince Prigio’s Son.’’ ‘That the narrative will 
please young readers is a matter of course, but their elders 
will like it, too, for its whimsical mingling of magic and the 
prosaic life of the nineteenth century, its humorous jumbling 
together of traditional romance and sober actuality. Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s illustrations are graceful and light. Critic. 
THE MATE oF THE “MARY ANN.” A story. By 

Sophie Swett, author of “ Captain Polly,” “ Flying Hill 
Farm,’ etc. Illustrated. 235 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

See review. 

THE THIRD ALARM. A Story of the New York Fire 
Department. By James L. Ford, author of ‘ Hypnotic 
Tales,” “ Dr. Dodd’s School,’’ etc. Illustrated. 388 pp. 
I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.38. 
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The story, somewhat overdrawn, of the life of a boy who 
becomes a New York fireman. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A History OF ENGLISH DREss. From the Saxon 
Period to the Present Day. By Georgiana Hill. With 
fourteen steel plates. Two volumes. 8vo, $6.00; by 
mail, $6.38. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 
Taken from the work of John Addington Symonds by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Pearson. With portrait. 
335 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

BooK- KEEPING AT AGLANCE. A simple and concise 
Method of Practical Book-Keeping. By John T. 
Brierley, A.C. A. 141 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
45 cents. With thumb index, 60 cents: by mail, 65 
cents, 

Docs. A Manual for Amateurs. By Mrs. de Salis, 
authoress of “ A La Mode Series of Cookery Books,” 
“Floral Decorations,” etc. 120 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
45 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 

When a writer on cookery publishes a book on dogs, one 
thinks of the Chinese edible variety. But in her “ Dogs: 
Manual for Amateurs,’’ Mrs. de Salis gives us an excellent 
account of the various kinds of dogs. An unfortunate prin- 
ter’s error in the preface, by omitting acomma after the name 
of Mr. Dalziel, rightly placed first in the list of authorities on 
dogs, mixes up his name with that which follows it. Atheneum. 
HOUSEHOLD News. Bound volume. With illustra- 

tions and index. July to December, 1893. 8vo, 75 
cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

The first volume, six months of Mrs. S. T. Rorer’s new 
magazine of household science, with a careful index, which 
adds to its value. 

MEN, WOMEN AND Emotions. By Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, author of “Poems of Passion,’’ “Poems of 
Pleasure,” ‘*‘ Maurine and Other Poems,’ etc. With 
portrait 304 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A book of brief essays upon a great variety of themes. 
How women like to be loved, married flirts, what women 
dislike in men, women who are like flowers, the summer 
girl, and the question whether the modern girl is virtuous are 
some of the subjects which here occupy Mrs. Wilcox’s pen. 
After looking the essays through carefully, we are con- 
strained to say that the titles are rather more exciting than 
the subject matter. N.Y. Sun. 
PRINCE SIDDARTHA. The Japanese Buddha. With 

an introduction by Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D. By John 
L. Atkinson. Illustrated. 309 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

While not a literal translation, this life follows the biog- 
raphy used by the larger part of the Buddhists of Japan. 
Published in 1665, the original reflects the traditions of the 
Northern School of Buddhism, and is accepted by millions 
as their gospel. A chapter is added to it on “ The Buddha's 
Enlightenment.’’ It is intended to show what Buddhism really 
teaches, 

THE Lover's Lexicon. A handbook for novelists, 
playwrights, philosophers, and minor poets, but espe- 
cially for the enamored. By Frederick Greenwood. 
333 pp- 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.13. 

That able editor, Frederick Greenwood, who guided the 
intellectual destinies of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette in the days 
when it was a Tory paper, has written about the last book 
we should have supposed him capable of producing. His 
“ Lover's Lexicon”’ gives, at least in the main title, no hint 
of the hard-headed, unemotional mind of Mr. Greenwood. 
But in a sub-title he describes his volume as ‘a hand-book 
for novelists, playwrights, philosophers, and minor poets, but 
especially for the enamored.’’ Herein we see that the satire 
of a disillusioned and vigorous mind is at work. ‘Lhe book 
consists of a series of short comments on words such as are 
common in love affairs, arranged alphabetically, which may 
be read for greatest amusement of those who like the author, 
have passed out of their emotional period. Mr. Greenwood 
says of brides that ‘all married men have had one of their 
own, or perhaps two.” N. Y, Times. 
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THE Paris Law Courts. Sketches of Men and 
Manners. Translated from the French by Gerald P. 
Moriarty. 12mo, $2.80; by mail, $3.00. 

The illustrations with which this work is adorned will be 
a sufficient warning to the grave student of legal institutions 
that it is not intended for him. Were this warning not suffi- 
cient, the fact that the translation here presented is based 
upon a French original, “ Le Palais de Justice de Paris,”’ 
which was produced by members of the “ Association de la 
Presse Judiciare,’’ would stamp the character of the work 
unmistakably. We have accordingly an unquestionably 
accurate description of whatever is to be seen by the eyes 
and heard by the ears at the Palais de Justice in Paris—so 
much so that a careful reader would feel quite at home were 
he to visit these halls, and would be able to understand the 
general movement of business with sufficient clearness, 
Further than this we cannot go, for we know little more of 
the nature of the law that is administered in France after 
reading this book than we did before ; and, although we are 
constantly reminded of the differences in the procedure, we 
are not able to form any consistent idea of them. In fact, as 
the authors probably have no acquaintance with other sys- 
tems of practice, and had no intention of writing for readers 
outside of their own country, we could hardly expect to get 
more than a superficial view of the subject. 

Upon the whole we may say that those who want a good 
guide-book to the Paris courts, an intelligible account of the 
manner in which business is there transacted, and some 
French moralizing of a more or less edifying character, will 
find their requirement satisfactorily met by this book. 

N.Y. Pott. 


Sir Joun Lupsock’s HuNpDRED Books. 

GOETHE’s Faust. From the German, by John Anster, 
LL.D, With introduction by Henry Morley. 287 pp. 
75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

Dr. John Anster published his translation of Faust in 
1835. It was the first into English and at that time was 
liked. It is in the verse of a young man who has written 
prize poems. 

PLays FROM MOLIERE. By English Dramatists. 
With an introduction by Henry Morley. 330 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 73 cents. ieee 

This edition gives ‘ L’Etourdi” as Dryden’s “ Sir Martin 
Marr-All,”’ “ Le Defit Amoureux” as Vanbrugh’s “ Mis- 
take,’’ “Le Misanthrope”? as Wycherley’s “ Plain-dealer,”’ 
“ Le Melode Imaginaire”” as Fielding’s ‘‘ Mock Docter,” 
“L’ Avare’’ as his “ Miser” and “ Le Tartufe ”’ as Cibber’s 
“ Non-Juror.”’ 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

An edition of Milton’s poems in rather small type, with 
notes rather antiquated. 


448 pp. 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. THIRD GROUP, 


16MO. ILLUSTRATED. FLEXIBLE LEATHER, GILT 
top and untrimmed edges. Seven vols, Each 60 cents ; 
by mail, 66 cents. 

THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. THE 
TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. ‘THE TRAGEDY OF OTHELLO, THE 
Moor oF VENICE. THE TRAGEDY OF JULIUS CAiSAR. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. THE TRAGEDY OF KING LEAR. 
THE TRAGEDY OF ROMEO AND JULIET. By William 
Shakespeare. Complete and Unabriuged. 
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LIMITATION. 


For all Philosophy may teach, 


Only so far can knowledge reach : 
All that we know, from breath to breath, 
Is Life and its great question—Death. 
Frank Dempster Sherman in Lippincotl’s. 





